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The quickest, most sought after transport system in Britain 


BEA’s internal services in the UK now carry more 
than 1} million passengers a Each day this 
summer, between London and land alone, BEA 
is more than one thousand seats, provided 
by 15 ts from 6 an. to 11 pa. each day 


8 owen 
ing to fy from ( +) London to Gi 


oid te fare was £ 10 
wee nonin ade ahaa of only 3 services each 


day. Now rs have a choice of first and 
tourist class travel at fares going as low as £8 return 
for the off-peak services. 


Or compare Manchester. Thirteen ame ago there 
were only 2 services a day; now BEA operates no 
less than 8 services a day between London and 
Manchester, 2 services a day between Manchester 


and Birmingham and 2 services a day between 
Manchester and Glasgow. . 


WOW BEA HAS DEVELOPED BRITAIN’S INTERNAL SERVICES ‘Thus in the whole UK in 1947 BEA scheduled few 
internal services. Today in 1960 BEA provides no less than 150 daily services at the height of the season 


for travel within Britain alone. 


country, and these services are now successful and popular. 
This has been made possible by a vigorous policy of cheaper 
fares; by the provision of faster and more frequent services; by 
the introduction of fast modern aircraft; and by the provision 
of first and tourist class services on the principal trunk 
routes. 


demand for air eee a ee Oe ot 19 Of at Be Vickers 


. In 1961 BEA will again be 
vy introducing this large modern ai 
will then offer more > than 10,000 seats a day between London and - 


are 
within the UK. 
the principal reenalm centres of the country. 
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the feavell blic, BEA has increased its 
che 33 a ae than five times, and looks farward 


rn aircraft 


service to 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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IRON & STEEL 
INDUSTRY 










PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


of accelerated 
expansion 
and di versification 


+ 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON TEESDALE LTD 


The Head Wrightson group of companies, 
THE HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO LTD 


independent yet co-operating, offers the most comprehensive 
HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES LTD 4 : 
service to primary industry in the world today. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON MINERALS ENGINEERING LT! 
THE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO LTD The results of many years’ systematic research 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STOCKTON FORGE LTD and development work are at the disposal of heavy 
engineering . . . continuing research maintains 
en the technological leadership of Head Wrightson. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON & STEELWORKS 
ENGINEERING LTD 
AND 


MckEE HEAD WRIGHTSON LTD ENGINEERING FOR WORLD INDUSTRY 


HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO LTD 


TEESDALE IRON WORKS : THORNABY-ON-TEES 
Stockton - Middlesbrough - Sheffield - London - Johannesburg - Sydney - Calcutta 


soilemtal ber tenia alae Silas llimaiel 


MEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD 


Tod 
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plant at Wilton has made these works the 

largest petroleum chemical venture outside 
the United States. With a current output of 
110,000 tons per year of high-purity ethylene, 
and a potential output of 140,000 tons, ICI 
Wilton is a magnificent example of engincer- 


The first plant was commissioned in 1951, 1956 f 1 


and was the first full-scale adoption of the 

then novel process of oil pyrolosis developed 
in the Kellogg Laboratories. Its success led 
to the addition of No. 2 plant in 1956, and 
then to this latest extension, representing a 
60% increase in olefine capacity, in 1959. 


Co-operation between client and contractor 1959 


is the keynote of K.L.C.’s contribution to 
chemical engincering. The Wilton Olefine 
Plant is the largest in the world based on 
liquid feedstock: K.I.C. is proud to have 
been associated with its development. 


! 
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KELLOGG)| Kellogg International Corporation 


Say . KELLOGG BOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON W.1 
SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD © TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN TION - BUENOS AIRES " COMPANHIA KELLOGG 


BRASILEIRA © RIO OE * COMPAMIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 
Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL @> j 








20 RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


103 FACTORIES 


vata 


£261 MILLION TURNOVER 


90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


pene 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


y, ow Tén thousand men and women work at Fort Ouniop, mainiy on tyre 
production. At Great Chesterford in Essex a factory of 50 peopie 
produces tabie-tennis equipment and dartboards. At Bankstown in 
Australia, 12 miles from Sydney, 1,000 peopie make rubber footwear. 
in Malaya and Nigeria 14,000 are employed on Ounlop piantations. 

All these people, with their colleagues in many other countries, are the 

j life-biood of the Duniop organisation ... the most vaivabie assets of a 

vigorous forward-looking company. 


D UNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 
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Goo! 
Cdstrol House 
Re: and 
E) WALLSPAN 
m dll tHe 
Bm wdy up! 


WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING — 
BY WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS — ON 
LONDON'S NEWEST LANDMARK. 
VERY SPECIAL WALLSPAN TOO — 
PRE-ASSEMBLED — GOES UP 
QUICKER —- MAKES BUILDINGS 
READY SOONER 


Castrol House, Marylebone Road. Landon ~ 
new offices far C. C. Wakefield & Co. Lid. 

A development of the Hammerson Group 

of Companies : 

Architects. Gollini, Meloin, Ward and 
Partners in association with Sir Hugh Casson, 
Neville Cander gud Associates. 

Contractors: Sih Robert Mc Alpine B@ Some Ltd. 


Es 
ee = 


Bulidings go up much quicker with fraction of the time it takes by other methods. Occupy your building ss 
PRE-ASSEMBLED WALLSPAN, Most ofthe On the tower of Castrol House for instance, ask your architect about 
assembly is done at the factory while the it went up at the rate of 2 floors a week ! PRE-ASSEMBLED WALLSPAN 
building is still in its early stages. When the 


Walispan is needed, it arrives at the site Pa kAtacaihd biking bnildrng predncs 


complete pre-assembled units — goes up in a 


Williams & Williams aiso make steel windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, 
movable steel and glass partitioning, ALUMINEX patent glazing and many other products 
WILLIAMS &2 WILLIAMS RELIANCE WORKS: C sT 


HE ER 
WILLIAMS HOUSE + 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN - LONDON W.C.,1 
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A rubber lined pump 
for handling 
hydrochloric acid, 
ferric chloride 
solutions, etc. 


Specifically 
developed for 
mines. Operates 





have the pumps 
for SPECIAL DUTIES 


Self-priming pumps with a minimum 
suction lift of 20 ft. water, able to handle 
high percentages of air or vapour. 

Capacities 5 to 600 g.p.m. 











QQY For vacuum extraction duties and use 
es with filters, condenser installations, etc. 
WW Will extract liquor from vessels 

& under a 28 inch vacuum. 


955 
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Buch amtics are antique 


Getting entangled with a welter of competing firms all plugging 
separate pieces of product finishing equipment is a frustrating. 
staff-consuming tria! of strength. That is why'so many front-line 
manufacturers have long since pensioned off the old, piecemea) 
approach to product finishing and now delegate the whodie 
responsibility to @ single, specialist. organisation—Lysaght- 
DeVilbiss. This organisation designs, manufactures and installs 
complete finishing systems, from metal pre-treatment to fina) 
stoving. For a sound, unbiased opinion on the surface coating 
system best suited to your product, speak to Lysaght-DeVilbiss 
without delay. No obligation, of course. 


The 
Laccoon Group— 


Vatican Museum 


complete product finishing systems 


j 


LYSAGHT-DeVILBISS DIVISION OF JOHN LYSAGHT'S BRISTOL WORKS LTD #? HOLBORN VIADUCT LONDON ECL + TEL CITY 4361 


where should 
Istart... 


“with a fuel efficiency drive?” 


asks Mr. Smart, 


POINT OF DEPARTURE for any heat conservation project begins with 
the insulation — Newalls Insulation for preference. The largest organ- 
isation of its kind in Europe, Newalls bring over fifty years experience 
to bear on heat insulation problems ranging from furnaces to roof 
insulation, from marine engine rooms to nuclear power stations. 
Diversity of products coupled with a world-wide contracting organ- 
isation Prov ides industry with a single source for all its insulation 
requirements. Technical assistance? Certainly — with speed and 
without cost. 


In a word — WEWALLSINSULATION! 


WEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED, WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & WEWALL ORGANISATION 
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This is the 
Liebfraumilch 
your guests 
will really 
enjoy 


We 






Hanns Christof 





Dine with 


QA 





Famous 1794 
for the finest Rhine & Moselle Wines 
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You can Now 
hold 


£5,000 
worth of 


NEW 5/. 
DEFENCE 
BONDS 


(Exrluswwe 0/ holding: of cartier wsues) 


DEFENCE BONDS 

@ Earn 5% interest per annum. 

@ Are repayable after only 7 years, at the rate of £103 
for every £100 invested. 

@ Earn this 8% bonus U.K. income tax free. 

@ Do not have income tax on interest earned deductec 
at source. 

@ May be cashed before maturity. 

@ in7 years 5% Defence Bonds yield the equivalent 
of £5,12.6 per cent (gross) per annum, if you pay tax 
at the present standard rate of 7/9. 


NEW SY, DEFENCE BONDS 
are on sale in £65 units 


Full details can be had from your bank manager, 
stockbroker, or from your local Savings Committee, 
Post Office, or Trustee Savings Bank. 


Liserd by tha “atvemad Sarweg: Commation Lowden, 5 Wy 
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@uch amtios are antique } 


Getting entangled with a welter of competing firms all plugging 
separate pieces of product finishing equipment is a frustrating. 
staff-consuming trial of strength. That is why so many front-line 
manufacturers have long since pensioned off the old, piecemeal! 
approach to product finishing and now delegate the whole 
responsibility to a single, specialist organisation—Lysaght- 
DeVilbiss. This organisation designe, manufactures and installs 
complete finishing systems, from metal] pre-treatment to final 
stoving. For a sound, unbiased opinion on the surface coating 
system best suited to your product, speak to Lysaght-DeVilbiss 
without delay. No obligation, of course. \ 


©oon Group— 


ican Museum 


complete product finishing systems 


LYSAGHT-DeVILBISS DIVISION OF JOHN LYSAGHT’S BRISTOL WORKS LTD 47 ROLBORN VIADUCT LONDON EC1 TEL CITY 4351 


where should 
~ I start... 


“with a fuel efficiency drive?” 


asks Mr. Smart, 


POINT OF DEPARTURE for any heat conservation project begins with 
the insulation — Newalls Insulation for preference. The largest organ- | 
isation of its kind in Europe, Newalls bring over fifty years experience 
to bear on heat insulation problems ranging from furnaces to roof 
insulation, from marine engine rooms to nuclear power stations. 
Diversity of products coupled with a world-wide contracting organ- 
isation provides industry with a single source for all its insulation 
requirements. Technical assistance? Certainly — with speed and 
without cost. 


na wore - WEWALLSINSULATION! 


WEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED, WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM + A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & WEWALL ORGANISATION 
or. 
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This is the 
Liebfraumilch 
your guests 
will really 
enjoy 


Wein 








Hanns Christof 





Dine with 


OY TU 


Famous since 1794 
for the finest Rhine & Moselle Wines 














You can now 
hold 


£5,000 
worth of 


NEW Si. 
DEFENCE 
BONDS 


(Exelussee 0’ holding: of cartier wmaes) 









DEFENCE BONDS 
@ Earn 5% interest per annum. 


@ Are repayable after only 7 years, at the rate of £108 
for every £100 invested. 


@ Earn this 3% bonus U.K. income tax free. 


@ Do not have income tax on interest earned deductec 
at source. 


@ May be cashed before maturity. 

@ in7 years 5% Defence Bonds yield the equivalent 
of £25.12.6 per cent (gross) per annum, if you pay tax 
at the present standard rate of 7/9. 


NEW 8% DEFENCE BONDS 
are on sale in £6 units 


Full details can be had from your bank manager, 


Lasmed by tha Natrowat Savengs Commetion, London, 5. Wy 
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After four years’ intensive development 


Teese Nae a ~ 


— ‘Power-Pius’ diesels with new spheroidal 
140 h.p. at 1,700 r.p.m. with economy setting or 


Pe ee clutch. 
5, 6 or 7-speed gearbox with maximum 


uction rear axle with second reduction 
in Single or twin drive incorporating lockable third 
multi-wheelers. 


Smaghrngn epereted caav-ey air brakes. Pow ed 
> pe air brakes. er-assist 
hand brake. ; 
@ New Leyland non-reactive low-weight suspension or 
trunnion mounted 


free-end springing on multi-wheelers. 
@ Power-assisted Maries bie-rolier steering. 


@ Easy-step “Vista-Vue’ cab, ail-steel or glass fibre. 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD., LEYLANO, LANCS. 


introduces an entirely 
new 4/24. GVW range 


These are the’ highlights of Leyland’s new range. A range which embodies 
the results of four years’ unremitting research to uce trucks with more 
power . . . greater economy and a sufficiently wide margin of performance 
to keep pace with the increasing tempo of a motor-way age. 

From this range, operators can choose the exact type of truck to mect 
their own particular task. There's a choice of engine offering either extra 
power or maximum economy . . . choice of gearbox .. . ice of trans- 
mission and suspension on multi-wheelers . . . a choice of cab. 
In short—these are trucks purpose-built to match the job. 


4-wheeled Beover. 

iv 6", 1S'O & ITN 
wheelbases for haulage. 
12’ 0" wib tipper, : 
and 8 0° w/b tractor, 


a TG i 
Pe ae 
“a oe 
‘ 3 
ff. Y 


~ | 


Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London. W.1. Tel: MAYfair 8561 
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clear, cool, air 
at constant temperature 
and humidity levels 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 


= e TEMKON Room Air Conditioners maintain 
















a clear, cool flow of air, dispelling dust, 
fug and staleness from the boardroom 
and office, maintaining standards rooms at 


constant temperature and humidity levels. 


aetna ee 


, 
a Teenie 
Je 2 eo me © | 
= 
ps a 


An installation with a Temperature Air Conditioner 
in every room is Jess than half the cost 
of a central station system. 

% Flush mounting, inside or out. 

¥e Water or air cooled. 

% Window or wall fitting with simple installation in 













Glass-fronted and concrete melti-storey buildings. 
SS WN 
Write for leefiet Ne. 0/2— EC 
TEMPERATURE; = =~ 


LSeeeT eae j TEMPERATURE LTD 
ROG AEE CONN NOMERS BURLINGTON ROAD FULRAM LONDON SWS ENGLAND 


Make tife fet for Civing/ j Phone: RENOWN 5813 (P.8.1.) Gables: TENTUR LONDON 


Largest producer of packaged aw cooling plants outside the USA. 


‘28 SOS Ee ee Se OR Sr 
: P 3874 
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J TIBBENHAM 


. is provided by our Research and Development staff, 


whose collective experience of nickel and its alloys 

is available to engineers, designers, foundrymen and 
all progressive men in industry. 

This service is supplemented by the many publications 
dealing with ‘ king i hailed 
applications which we offer, free of charge. 

THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
THAMES HOUSE - MILLGANK - LONDON : 6W1 


961 


: 
: 


Catch the eye. Hold attention. 
Create interest. Stimulate desire. 
Impei action. 
Vital ingredients to good advertising. 
Advertising is OUR business. 
We have studied it. detain inti, 
Our business has grown because of our 
very considerable knowledge of it . . . and 
because of our very considerable skill 
in creating advertising that does the job. 
We aim straight. 
We follow-through. 
We hit the target. 
That is why the Tibbenham Touch means so much. 


















4 


© yy sen do net compens oth any of on 
existing clients and we have nearly 70, 
there is every possibilixy you could 
benefice from a@ Tibbenham planned 
advertising Campaign. k t& work 
discussing. 


TIBBENHAM LTD 
Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising, 
262 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: Holborn 8074 
Associated with TAP (International) Lid., PR. 
ibbenham Lid. of 


constants, Willemere @ T 
Norwich, W.7.V. Led.. Business 
Led., Publivince of Brussels. 


lt gieiouenoe 
THE NICKEL BULLETIN, and a list 


of our publications. 
Pa iiaceiahrseeceppticncinicasecitan 
Ie ecinsininsiontieches 


| 


ef 
ea 
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C4RAVELLE 


The finest medium range jetliner the world over 


W f 1 ai ; By actual decibel test, Cara- 


velle has the quietest cabin of 
any airliner or jetliner flying 


URGE 


Furthermore, engine thrust 
. 1 axes close to the aircraft's cen- 
fF ft | fr terline add an extra measure 


of stability, so important in 


cabin, If iii airtel 


, Acclaimed by both passen- 


gers and pilots in more than a 


offer S the year of airline operation in 


Europe, Caravelle fits the : 
; Douglas tradition , .. depend- 
quietest able, durable, and an airline 
: . profitmaker. 
CCM 
5 . 
FC 


Designed and built 
by SUD AVIATION 


Sold and serviced 


seg ccnnst ni ntti nt nt Ag aR RY NE AO AE OTE IS aa tt FAR ae AE TILE EE te 








et Danser dh keane oes 
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1,000 miles 
below ground 


Not in depth—but in length! In 1905 
we made the first belt conveyor for 
installation underground. Since then we 
have supplied conveyors totalling well 
over a thousand miles in length which 
are installed below ground in coal mines 
at home and overseas. We are proud to 
be supplying our second thousand miles. 
We are also proud of our pioneering 
achievements in the continuous develop- 
ment and introduction of many other 
types of mining equipment. 





Many years ago we came out on top in 
both senses of the expression, when we 
applied our knowledge and experience 
to the design, manufacture and erection 
of handling equipment for use on the 


refineries, quarries and many other 
industries are now well served by 
Sutcliffe equipment. 

If you are concerned with the moving of 
large quantities of bulk materials our 
experience, are at your service, 


Suitcliffe | crtaine Best: Croeyee 


We shall be pleased to send you informative 
literature ref: E. 112 on request. 


RICHARD SUTCLIFFE LIMITED « HORBURY + WAKEFIELD 


LONDON OFFICE: 28/29 Savile Row, London, W.1. 





_ @& asii2 
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THE LUMMUS COMPANY LIMITED 
Designers and Constructors for the Petroleum and Chemical 
Industries anywhere in the world. 

80 Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel: Regent 4030. 
Engineering and Sales Offices in London, Paris, The Hague, 
Madrid-New York, Washington, D.C., Houston and Montreal. 
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WORLD'S HIGHEST-POWERED 
MARINE DIESEL ENGINE 


Gel enone Tree asoveo 18,390-21,200 b.h.p. 


This 10-cylinder engine will be installed in a 40,000 tons 
tanker ordered by the Salén Shipping Company, Stockholm, 
from UOresundsvarvel, Landskrona, Sweden, and is the 


highest powered marine diesel engine so far built in 
the world. 


The first unit of the Gétaverken 850/1700 type, if was con- 
tracted to develop 18,350 b.h.p. at 115 r.p.m. with a mean 
indicated pressure of 8.8 kg/cm? (125 Ib./sq. in.), but has 
been dimensioned for a pressure of 10 kg./cm? (142 Ib./sq. 
in.) which would raise the oulput to about 21,200 b.h.p. 


With 12 cylinders an engine of the 850/1700 type would 
develop 22,000—25,500 b.h.p. 


LICENSEES: BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: The North 
Eastern Marine Engineering Co., Lid., Wallsend-on-Tyne 
@ FRANCE: S. A. des Forges ef Chantiers de la Médi- 
terranée, Paris @ GERMANY: Kieler Howaldtswerke 
A. G., Kiel @ NETHERLANDS: Nederlandsche Dok en 
Scheepsbouw Maatschappij v.o.f., Amsterdam @ NOR- 
WAY: A/S Fredrikssiad Mek. Verksted, Fredriksted; 
Marinens Hovedverfl, Horien @ SPAIN: Emprese 
Nacional “Elcano” de la Marina Mercante, Madrid 
@ SWEDEN: Aktiebolage! Lindholmens Varv, Gédte- 
borg; Uddevallevarvet Aktieboleg, Uddevalle. ’ 


U. K. Representatives: Bolinders Company Limited, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue. London E.C.3 





Symbol of the new direction in Australian life, Syduey Opera House is now under construction 


—and the next ten 
will take a big 


AST YEAR Australia’s population reached 
ten million. Time now to look to the 
‘ gextten million. And whether they are born 
there or arrive on a boat, they'll be joining 
a nation exulting in new life and strength. 
Already the post-war flood of immi- 
grants from Europe has given Australia a 
broader world view : new citizens with new 
intellectual contributions to make, differ- 
ent cultural ideas, specialized skills and 
knowledge. The community aad never 
been more alive—healthy, enq 
full of purpose—as Australia Ma takes" 
‘to wider horizons. 

If the Sydney Opera House itestiole 
the new direction of living, other monu- 
ments now shooting up mark the pulsating 
economic prosperity which makes this 

‘richer life possible—skyscrapers \in the 
cities, new steelworks and, perhaps great- 
est of all, the huge dams in the Snowy 


be overestimated. Power consumption is 


million Australians 
load of power 


the yardstick of any country’s prosperity, 
and those new Australians, as they join the 
present ones, will need an ever-growing 


supply of power for industry, commerce, | 


transport and the home. 

English Electric in Australia In all these 
spheres The English Electric Company is 
busy in Australia, providing the means to 
gencrate, distribute and use more and more 
electricity. Hard at work in the enormous 
Snowy Mountains hydro-electric scheme, 
English Electric isnow building Australia’s 
biggest-ever generating sets, for the Vales 
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Point steam power station on Lake Mac- | 


quaric ; while at Rocklea in Queensland, 
at one of English Electric’s two flourish- 
ing factories in Australia, locomotives are 
being built for the country’s railways. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows. 
Australia knows she can depend on the 
resources of technical knowledge, skill and 
research which lie behind every contract 
with English Electric, while the Company 
gains further valuable experience which it 
can use for work in other countries and 
at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


{ 


Tasmania, like New South Wales and 

Victoria, has considerable hydro-electric E 
resources. This English Electric 45,000-h.p. 

water turbine generating sct is in the Lake 

Echo power station. 


The English Electric Company Limited, Marconi House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Reform by Burlesque?’ 


R GEORGE BROWN has described the press reaction to the trade 
M unions’ defence debate at Douglas as hysterical. If hysterics mean an 

outburst of uncontrollable laughter, Mr Brown is undoubtedly right 
in so describing this reaction—and so most certainly is the press in evincing it. 
The best thing for the country now will be if the present machinery of the 
Labour party (which does not mean the Labour party itself) is blown away 
to kingdom come on a gale of public mirth. Disaster will arise only if the 
Parliamentary Labour Party and its leaders continue to take these annual votes 
in seaside pavilions solemnly and meaningfully and seriously as compulsory 
marching orders. 

In any less traditional party than British Labour, it would be seen that there 
is not the least democratic or practical or common-sensical reason why they 
should. The people who wield power over votes at the Trade Union Congress 
(and at the party conference) do not represent the many millions of Labour 
electors—and in particular they are wildly at variance with the vital million or 
two who make the difference between defeat and victory for the parliamentary 
party in general elections. Instead, those who influence the votes at these seaside 
congresses are two groups of largely self-selected persons. First, there are the 
small cohorts of active and articulate members of trade union branches and 
constituency Labour parties who, by an almost inevitable process of self-selection, 
are naturally extremist. Secondly, there are the general secretaries and permanent 
office staff of the big trade unions who, because of the day-to-day industrial 
responsibility that they face, Se moderate men. They 
are also, however, nearly as haphazardly and undemocratically selected as the 
“ rank and file” delegates at their conferences, at least so far as their political 
views about defence are concerned ; because only a handful of people wish to 
follow full-time service to their union as their profession, the choice of candidates 
for any general secretaryship is limited—and in any case there is no more reason 
why the ordinary person should be assumed to have delegated expression of his 
views on the H-bomb to the man whom he has chosen as his union leader than 
to the man whom he has chosen as his grocer. 

Because the militants work for the Labour party's organisation and the general 
secretaries pay for it (with their members’ money), it is reasonable that the 
Sean ag: beset haul Say &: dpeebl: eoles tu allied hair Us atbnaa tes 


one’s members’ saunas ot ot Sass Sako aio kb eaten eneceeceen 
that one should be able to buy the opinions of 258 Members of Parliament by 
these means. The reason why there has previously been little fuss about the 
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balance of voting power at congress and conference has swung 
him, it would also necessitate a retreat, year by 
year, on every other issue on which the militants have the 


so uncongenial. The , 


the end of all useful- 
Labour Party to the country. 


UN Heads and Tails 


NFLAPPABLE in Aberdeenshire, the Prime Minister has 
_ indicated that he is not minded to take Mr Gaitskell’s 
advice and go to New York when the United 
Nations Assembly meets on September 20th to listen to Mr 
Khrushchev’s speeches about disarmament and “ United 
States aggression.” At the moment, there is no sign that 
the Soviet leader's invitation to other heads of government 


part of the three-month session he meant to attend. Now he 
has said he will be there for the opening ; but even the 
fascination of a ringside seat at the American election campaign 


Mr Khrushchev’s intentions in going to the Assembly are now clearer; 
they need not cause dismay \ 
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What, then, stands in the way of the second course: of 
cutting the parliamentary party free from thraldom to these 
non-parliamentary votes, leaving it subject only to the votes 
of the whole people at general election time ? Such a 
renunciation would not be in any way undemocratic, because. 
the angry constituency activists would be perfectly free to go 
off and work for some other party instead; in fact, however, not 
many of them would do so—and, even if some did, Labour's 
canvassing organisation at the last general election proved to 
depend’ much less on them than on special campaign-time 
volunteers and on trade unions’ office staffs. Such a renuncia- 
tiorewould not lose the Labour party much money ; most union 
general secretaries would continue to pay up—indeed many — 
(even though not Mr Cousins) would be relieved if they no 
longer felt it was their annual duty to battle with their 
extremists about strictly political matters, in order to save 
Mr Gaitskell from being beaten in some meaningless card 
vote. A break with the conference would cause a row and 
hard feelings among some traditionalists, but at the moment 
that row is most unfairly having to be borne by union general 
secretaries, some of whom felt obliged to struggle so peculiarly 
at Douglas to gerrymander their own constitutions because 
the Labour leaders would not alter theirs. 

The real thing that stands in the way of a declaration of 
independence by Mr Gaitskell is his fear that, if he proceeds to 
it, he will be promptly stabbed in the back by some of his 
closest parliamentary colleagues, who are manceuvring to get 
his job. But this, in turn, is partly because Mr Gaitskell’s 
back has been so constantly exposed to so many people by 
his wriggling in the past year over Clause Four and defence 
and party reorganisation ; some of the right-wing reformists 
who set out beside him last October must now feel most 
uncomfortably stranded by his retreats. Mr Gaitskell’s only 
sensible course is to stop wriggling and retreating now. He 
should begin by joining with the country in its hearty 
laughter at Douglas, Otherwise he will continue to be 


laughed at by it. 


(A report from our special correspondent ‘at the Trades 
Union Congress in Douglas appears on page 970.) 


- 


‘will hardly keep the energetic Mr Khrushchev in New York 
for the several weeks that the Assembly always takes before 
getting down to cases. 


Presumably, then, his intentions have changed since his 
government sent up a reconnaissance balloon, on August Ist, 
, in the shape of a suggestion for \ 
the personal participation of the heads of government of the 
UN member states in the discussion of the disarmament problem 
pee cre ngaprpg— Fake hermes ys to myer grescheg 
comprehensive. . . . participation of the heads of 
ment, especially of states ing the greatest military poten- 
tial, would greatly contribute to the success of the discussion. 
The Assembly’s debate on disarmament, however, cannot very 
well begin before mid-October (when Mr Khrushchev has a 
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fixture in North Korea). Last year it dragged on through 
November—and, by then, he will surely have to be in Moscow 
for the anniversary of the revolution. 

What Mr Khrushchev’s decision to plunge into Turtle 
Bay this month suggests is that he, and the east European 
communist leaders who are accompanying him, will content 
themselves with delivering a speech apiece in the Assembly's 
preliminary “ general debate,” which is in practice not a 
debate but a succession of pieties and harangues. They will 
be able to point scornfully to the absence of the western heads 
of government, while applauding Presidents Sukarno and 
Nkrumah and any other “ summit” figures who may turn up. 
But they will hardly be making a serious contribution to a 
“broad and comprehensive discussion.” 

Is, then, the Soviet leader’s present intention purely a 
propagandist one, as some suggest ? Certainly it is a shrewd 
propagandist move. Once again, he will be able to claim that 
he has held out a hand which has been ignored. Even if the 
western heads of government had promptly gripped it, they 
would have been left looking as if they had merely followed 
his lead. But be must have been pretty sure that they would 
not. General de Gaulle, whose representatives expect a rough 
passage over Algeria in what the French president mocked on 
Monday as une assemblée des nations “ dites unies,” would 
hardly be likely to visit the United Nations in present circum- 
stances, even if he was eager, as he clearly is not, to talk to 
the man who walked out on him in his own capital in May. 
Mr Eisenhower has shown notable restraint in not returning 
the insults that Mr Khrushchev has heaped upon him since 
the abortive summit meeting; but he has little reason to 
hasten to meet the man who has bluntly said that he is now 
waiting for the next American president. (He has, however, 
not yet ruled out all possibility of his receiving the Soviet 
leader in Washington should Mr Khrushchev request a meeting 
while on United States soil.) 

Mr Macmillan has indicated that if Mr Khrushchev has 
in mind any idea of a private talk, he will have to say so more 
plainly. The Prime Minister's wariness doubtless partly 
reflects his knowledge that Britain’s continental allies are still 
alert for signs that his concern for a resumption of contact 
with Moscow may lead him to step out of line. But he, too, 
has had his portion of disenchantment during the summer. 
Apart from the well-known exchange during which he told 
Mr Khrushchev that he simply did not understand what he 
was trying to do, Mr Macmillan has lately been described in 
the Soviet press jas “ outshining in his cynicism and hypocrisy 
even the organisers of espionage provocation against the 
USSR.” 


R KHRUSHCHEV’S gesture in coming to New York seems, 
My den, te be cade bes cca ei ek It will 
not have the same impact as his first appearance at the United 
Nations a year ago ; the law of diminishing returns must apply, 
as he found it did when 
Asia earlier this year. i i 
Mr Eisenhower makes a personal “farewell” appearance 
at Turtle Bay later in the session ; although the President is 
believed to have had that idea in mind for some time, it will 
now look like a mere riposte to the Soviet leader. American 
indignation ‘over the visit will merely improve Mr Khrush- 
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Some consolation may be found, however, in an examination 
of the deeper motives that may lie behind the Soviet leader’s 
action. He may, admittedly, intend to tweak the West's tail 
as hard as he can during this visit, employing as pincers such 
topics as Algeria, Cuba, charges of espionage, and western 


differences over the approach to disarmament. But he is also 
visibly defying the Chinese communists’ argument that all 
attempts 00 ; as 


because 

conflict. What is more, he is doing so in 
such a way as to (in Prevda’s on Monday) “ raise the 
importance in the eyes of the of this international 
body ” (the United Nations). 


from what it used to be and is getting still weaker. . . .” 


Rh re on Ge 0 ee ee ee 
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Nations. It is still embarrassed, to put it mildly, by the way 
new-born Asian and African states i defy sound 
Leninist theory by failing to side with the communist powers 
on such questions as Tibet, Hungary, the Congo, or the 
Chinese seat. It does not trust the Assembly enough, even 
now that half its seats are to be filled by Asians and Afri 
to offer any concession over the veto-wielding status of 
great powers. But it argues that the tide is going the ri 
pr: yr foometiatrans armory oer Shes had 
of the Assembly being transformed from a place of 
talking into an instrument of real co-operation.” 
Far from being alarmed by this Soviet attitude to the 
it would be wise to encourage it. To run for cover 
be fatal. The issues between Russia and the 
are not such that the West should be afraid of 
on any level ; it ought to welcome every opportunity of 
its case before the Asian-African audience in the 
Tee 0 ee ee 
governments during this session, such as Algeria and 
Africa, are not of Russia’s making; and understanding between 
the West and Asians and Africans will not be improved by 
attempts to shovel these issues into a sack labelled “ communist 
” This Assembly will welcome many “new 
boys,” and nobody can be sure how the African block. now 
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some people have expressed the fear that this 
might force the Labour movement to compile 

nationalisation shopping 
list, but with the present general council Mr 
Gaitskell can probably hope to see the issue 
get lost ina blotting-pad full of meaningless 
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will enable him to capture the Assembly regardless of the 
quality of his arguments, they should reflect on the maturity 
and good sense that most of the African and Asian govern- 
ments have lately been showing in regard to the Congo. The’ 
Assembly has its visible shortcomings ; but experience suggests 
that, in the end, it is nobody’s fool. ; 


port from Douglas 


paragraph which suggests that unions might 

trouble-making shop stewards who 
lead constant unofficial strikes. Mr Moffat 
was not unsupported, but with crushing 
finality the votes of the big battalions went 
the other way. Sir Thomas Williamson of 


er to impose its authority on 
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taken the first step towards setting up a 
measure of centralised command. 


NOTHER major feature of this congress 


a total of 8,128,446).1 A resolution calling for. 
the further organisation of white-collar 
workers was carried in a wave of enthusiasm 

“victimised ” in. the 


ciation ; and the general council went down 
to/& minor defeat when it tried to resist a 
motion instructing it to “eliminate ignor- 
ance” about the aims of trade unionism 
among employers in insurance and banking. 
But this is the sort of defeat the council is 
very willing to bear. 

One may feel doubtful whether the unions 
will make great advances among white-collar 
workers for as long as the middle-class public 
retains its present image of the movement. 
But this congress was certainly capable at 
times of showing as respectable a face as the 


real applause. Mr Woodcock is said to want 
to strengthen the TUC’s industrial position, 
and minimise its involvement in politics. As 
Wednesday’s defence debate proceeded, there 
could be no doubt which it managed better 
this week. 


A Ss Sls hen Se ey ae 
muddled as the voting (and the counting 
of the voting) which followed it. At one stage 
Sir Vincent Tewson appeared to be quoting 
the British Peace Committee in support of 
the official line, while Mr Cousins responded 
by invoking Sir Winston Churchill, Lord 
Hailsham and (a shrewd blow at the Roman 
Catholic Mr Carron) the late Pope in support 
of the uncontroversial argument that: 
H-bombs are very terrible things. The unfor- 
tunate Mr Boyd was forced to play Mr Vot- 
ing-Both-Ways for the engineers, and his 
ruddy Scots face glowed with embarrassment 
as he finished among good-humoured jeers. 

More coherent opposition to the Cousins 
line came from Mr Sam Watson and, signi- 
ficantly, from spokesmen of the middle class 
unions in the Transport Salaried Staffs’ Asso- 
ciation, the clerical workers, the Civil Service 
Clerical Association, and the Inland ‘Revenue 
Staff Association. Their appeals, in accents 
which had a definitely posh ring in this work- 
ing class gathering, fell short in popular 
appeal of the sturdy proletarian tones of Mr 
Ted Hill and some of his fellow-Cousinsites. 
What is more important, several of the white- 
collar trade unionists pay no political levy, 
and will therefore not be directly “repre- 
sented ” at Scarborough. 

One interesting feature of this exchange, 
however, was Mr Cousins’s failure—in face 
of a direct challenge from Mr Houghton 
(Inland Revenue Staff Association)—to ex- 
plain clearly whether his resolution was in- 
tended to commit the TUC to unconditional 
nuclear disarmament. Gaitskellite optimists 
began to say that perhaps Mr Cousins was 
leaving himself a bit of room to manoeuvre 
at Scarborough. Their hopes rose further 
when the first announcement of the vote sug- 
gested that the majority for Mr Gaitskell’s 
policy (690,000) was three times as large as 
the majority for Mr Cousins’s policy ; then 
one of the tellers (who was said to come from 
the Screw, Nut, Bolt and Rivet Trade 
Society) found the engineers’ missing ballot 
paper and it was announced that, on the con- 
trary, the majority for Mr Cousins’s policy 
(1,143,000) was almost twice as large as that 


- for Mr Gaitskell’s. The congress had managed 


to look ridiculous even when totting up the 
extent of its ridicule. 
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Africa’s Hour 


Independent Africa has the Congo’s future, 


and its own, in its hands 


HE United Nations has had the Congo placed firmly in 
its lap: it is to be hoped it will recognise the child. Mr 

jéld’s plan, published late on Wednesday 
night in New York, comes close to establishing a temporary 
tutelage. His financial proposals, which give the UN authori- 
ties a tight control over the international purse strings, are 
ae ES en 
wreck. Better still, their introduction at this point has been 
tied, with considerable astuteness, to three necessary steps that 
the deterioration inside the Congo has made overdue. 

Mr Hammarskjéld now requires the cessation of all external 
assistance to the competing parties; this visibly includes 
Russian aid for M. Lumumba and Belgian arms for M. 
Tshombe. He has also called on the Congolese themselves to 
settle their differences by peaceful means (a condemnation of 
M. Lumumba’s bloody exertions) within the context of 
the Congo's ‘unity and integrity (a denial of M. Tshombe’s 
separatist claims). Finally, he envisages the temporary disarm- 
ing of Congolese military units: a step that entirely com- 
mends itself in the light of the behaviour of the Force Pub- 
lique in the past two months. The Security Council’s delibera- 
tions on the secretary-general’s report had not begun when 
this issue of The Economist went to press. 

The Congo itself is in suspended animation. The effect of 
the United Nations’ intervention on Tuesday, by taking 
been to leave both President Kasavubu and M. Lumumba 
temporarily powerless to settle even their own Each 
has deposed the other ; both have been reinstated by parlia- 


pendent African states are likely to make up their minds that 
M. Lumumba should |not be given his head again. The conse- 
quences of M. Lumumba pursuing @ vendetta againss MM. 
Kasavubu, [leo and the dissident members of his own cabinet 
would be the ultimate disaster, bringing to an end any 
semblance of a coherent governmental system. 

M. Kasavubu seems to have been influenced by rwo events 
in trying to dismiss M. Lumumba after trotting, apparently 
contentedly, in his train during the first chaotic wecks of 


The African states’ conference, from which M. Lumumba 
had expected unqualified approval, turned out, under Tunisian 
leadership, to have a mind very much of its own. It sustained 
the worst impression of M. Lumumba personally—while it 
was sitting he passed most of the time in high dudgeon in 
his inci of Stanicyville—and it was openly 
critical of his attempt to impose his will by invading Katanga. 
It is probable that the distaste of their African visitors for M. 
Lumumba’s policies was transmitted to MM. Kasavubu and 
Bomboko, and served to stiffen their resolve. The first move 
was made in the Senate, which came out against M. Lumumba 
on the Katanga question. M. Kasavubu seems to have gained 
the impression that he would not be without African friends 


The Economist 
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VENICE AND ITALY 


Lot us consider the arguments adduced by our English Austrian. 
isers to reconcile English principles with the continued subjection 
of Venetia to Austria and ite severance from the Italian Kingdom. 
It is said, then, that unless we are willing to lay down that identity 
and race, and ical position, are the only 
as 


things 
himite 
which 
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will certainly be difficult for independent Africa to come so 
soon to the point where it has to admit that it should restrain 
by force the Congolese prime minister whom it greeted so 
effusively on his first journey outside his new state. But this 
is what the United Nations troops—which, outside Katanga, 
are almost wholly African—are already doing in fact. 

The Congo has been the great forcing house of African 
opinion on the major issues of world policy. In the past two 
months the Africans have surprised themselves by their effec- 
tiveness on the United Nations stage, and have surprised their 
critics by their appreciation of certain of the self-inflicted 
troubles of the Congo itself. A great deal more is now being 
put to the test in Accra, Rabat, Tunis and the other capitals 
where Africa’s future is understood to be at stake, © 


Mushes and Journeymen :’//// 
’ ROQYA 


The economics of London’s taxi-cabs 


licensed to ply the streets. But, in fact, last December 31st 
there were 5,980 licensed cabs in the Metropolitan Police 
District ; the number has been growing slowly since 1954, 
i half the 1910 figure of horse-drawn and 
1,700 less than just before the war. 
is now a curious blend of large-scale 
tion, of private enterprise providing 
union members and self-employed men 

working on equal and competitive terms. 
Anyone can get a licence to own a cab, provided he is over 
1, bas not been convicted of any indictable offence, and that 
i . A driver’s licence is harder to get. 
be of good character, pass an advanced 


Police that he has a thorough knowledge of London’s geo- 
graphy — which 
may take a year to 
acquire. Once a 
driver has his 
licence, he can use 
it continually, part- 
time, or not at all ; 
and there is no, 
age-limit. Some | 
licence - 
work half-daily or 
half-yearly at other 
trades. At present 
there are 9,600 of 
them altogether, to 
drive those 5,980 
cabs. 
The regulations 


900' TAXIS IN LONDON 


which apply to the | 


cab itself are 


holders. 


almost unique in their complexity. Although in the provinces 
and in many foreign capitals almost any type of car can be used 
as a taxi, the London cab is built to special standards of 
strength and manceuvrability ; it must be licensed annually, 
inspected quarterly, and it can be given a spot-check any time. 
London cabs are all either Austins or Beardmores ; three- 
quarters of them have diesel engines. They are free of 
purchase tax, but expensive; the big new Austin FX4 costs 
£1,233—+slightly more than a Beardmore, between three and 
four times as much as the standard cab of 1939—while fares 
have risen only by between two and three times. However, the 
diesel cabs of today do up to 35 miles to the gallon, compared 
with 115 to 20 for the old petrol engine type ; this is an impor- 
tant saving, because a London cab will generally cover about’ 
35,000 miles a year. A cab’s life-expectancy is eight or nine 
years (although about 50 cabs made in 1949 are still running). 

The trade is consulted about new designs. Despite this, 
there have been some complaints about the new FX4. It is 
said to be heavy on fuel (it weighs two hundredweight more 
than the diesel Beardmore), and difficult to get at for main- 
tenance. But other big motor manufacturers have shown no 
eagerness to compete in this specialised field. Maintenance 
is bound to be a big item in any taxi’s costs. So is insurance ; 
claims from passengers are a hazard, and the new cabs cost 
more to repair. One insurance firm, which deals mainly 
with owner-drivers, quotes an initial premium of between 
£50 and £70 ; but it offers large no-claim bonuses, rising to 
45 per cent discount after seven years. 

London’s cabs are operated either by owners who lease 
them to “journeymen” drivers on a daily basis, or by 
their own drivers (an owner-driver is known as a “ mush”). 
There are few very big concerns ; only five companies have 
more than 100 cabs, and owner-drivers with one cab own 
41 per cent of London’s total. \ 

The “ journeyman ” generally belongs to the London cab- 
men’s branch of Mr Cousins’s Transport and General Workers’ 
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Union ; he works either a “ short day "—day and night drivers 
usually changing shifts between 4 and 6 p.m.—or a “long 
day ” of as many heurs as he likes (providing he leaves time 
for the cab to be cleaned and serviced). He keeps 7s. rod. in 
the pound and all tips, and says that he hopes to make some- 
thing over £10 a week ; probably he often makes considerably 
more than that. Taxi fares in London, regulated by the Home 
Secretary, comprise a minimum charge of 1s. 9d., plus 3d. for 
each fifth of a mile travelled at over 44 mph (a nice comment 
on the speed of London's traffic) or for each 24 minutes at 
under that speed, or while stati . The cost for trips of 
oval tel leilte ay dine leet ia. sapueaie Revda dibeie: 

The “mush” is often an ex-journeyman. He works his 
own hours—including the evening rush-hour period when 
many journeymen are back in the garage handing over—and 
of course keeps all he earns. He has to carry depreciation and 
repair costs, but has freedom, status, and a car at weekends. 

Cab-operation in London seems to be a matter more of 
intuition than of science. Drivers tend to insist on their own 
systems for finding customers, and provided the journey- 
man maintains a ratio of at least six hours “ ” time 
to every four hours of “dead '? time, owner-employers rarely 
interfere. There are various certainties in hunting for custo- 
mers, such as the lunchtime rush to clubland, the evening 
theatre rush, or the summer rushes between railway termini. 
The trade is also profiting from the businessman’s new habit 
of driving to the edge of Central London, then leaving his car 
and taking a cab from there. (He, and other staple cab-users, 
are accepted as rarely tipping more than 6d. or 9d.; more is 
expected of the once-yearly passenger—who betrays his ignor- 
ance by “tearing the ash-tray out of the door when he tries 
to get out ”.) 


B gee varies seasonally as well as hourly. Summer is the best 
—though this summer there has been less traffic between 
railway termini. Things are always slacker between Septem- 
ber and Christmas ; then January, February and March are 
the hardest months, and many part-time drivers leave for other 
jobs. The season is reckoned to start again with the big 
exhibitions in April. Not that supply is exactly atruned to 
demand ; many drivers are reluctant to change their routine 
for special events, and large flocks of regimental diners or 
private viewers may well find themselves cabless. In summer, 
long queues may wait at stations while cabs are idle in the 
garage, because drivers—as they have every right to be—are 
on holiday. However they operate, cabs make up much of 
Central London’s traffic ; 1958 figures for four major inter- 
sections showed 66,000 ¢abs passing daily—half the number 
of private cars, three times that of buses. 

In 1949 the radio taxi appeared on London’s streets, and it 
was hoped that cab-operation would at last become more 
scientific. Radios are rented to drivers by separate firms, for 
about {2 a week. For some years after 1949, the number grew 
steadily, and in 1956 about 4,000 calls to radio-cabs were being 
made daily. But this was the peak. Last autumn about 400 
radios went off the air when a big firm ceased operations, and 
now there is dispute in the trade whether radios pay their 
way. They are of real use to drivers and customers late at 
night, when cabs are few and widely scattered. They pro- 
vide company for the driver. They have partly made up for 
the vanishing cab-ranks, which today could hold only 70 per 
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cent of all cabs. They have allowed the development of a 
credit system ; a firm can open an account with a radio firm, 
on the theory that it should then be able to get one of its cabs 
whenever necessary. But things do not always work out that 
way. In today’s dense traffic a cab called by radio may take 
far too long to arrive; and on a rainy day, when ordinary clients 
are hailing cabs from every side, many taxi-men simply switch 
their radios off. One radio firm estimates that owner-drivers 
among its clients maintain about 90 per cent radio contact, 
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is that this helped to ca 
drivers moved into the trade. 
costs have by now devoured the savings 
tion ; it calls for stabilisation of the labour force—with 
to the transformation of journeymen to owner-drivers 
vice versa—and demands that entry to 
trolled and variable.” 
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idleness in winter or still bigger queues in summer, and at the 
moment under the free market a fair balance is struck. A 
further danger of limiting the supply of licences would be to 
give them a black market value ; in New York an operator's 
licence can cost up to $18,000. 

The trade can justly claim that it now provides an excellent 
service ; the continually decreasing numbers of trade offences 
by taxi drivers in London are an index of the trade’s quality. 
For the future, the very traffic problems which have made cab 
operation itself more difficult seem likely to force increasing 
numbers of motorists to leave their cars outside and use cabs 
in the centre, promising a continuing boom for the industry. It 
would be a great pity to interfere with a system of open 
competition, which at present works. 
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N a wet night it may often seem As though the number 


when 800 
last December 31st 
Metropolitan Police 
growing slowly since 1954, 
though it is still only half the 1910 figure of horse-drawn and 
horseless cabs and still 1,700 less than just before the war. 
The London taxi trade is now a curious blend of large-scale 


competitive 
Anyone can get a licence to own a cab, provided he is over 
21, has not been convicted of any indictable offence, and that 


graphy — which 
may take a year to 
acquire. Once a 
driver has his 
licence, he can use 
it continually, part- 
time, or not at all ; 
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will certainly be difficult for independent Africa to come so 
soon to the point where it has to admit that it should restrain 
by force the Congolese prime minister whom it greeted so 
effusively on his first journey outside his new state. But this 
is what the United Nations troops—which, outside Katanga, 
are almost wholly African—are already doing in fact. 

The Congo has been the great forcing house of African 
opinion on the major issues of world policy. In the past two 
months the Africans have surprised themselves by their effec- 
tiveness on the United Nations stage, and have surprised their 
critics by their appreciation of certain of the self-inflicted 
troubles of the Congo itself. A great deal more is now being 
put to the test in Accra, Rabat, Tunis and the other capitals 
where Africa’s future is understood to be at stake. 


almost unique in their complexity. Although in the provinces 
and in many foreign capitals almost any type of car can be used 
as a taxi, the London cab is built to special standards of 
strength and manceuvrability ; it must be licensed annually, 
inspected quarterly, and it can be given a spot-check any time. 
London cabs are all either Austins or Beardmores ; three- 
quarters of them have diesel engines. They are free of 
purchase tax, but expensive; the big new Austin FX4 costs 
£1,233—slightly more than a between three and 
four times as much as the standard cab of 1939—while fares 
have risen only by between two and three times. However, the 
diesel cabs of today do up to 35 miles to the gallon, compared 
with 15 to 20 for the old petrol engine type ; this is an impor- 
tant saving, because a London cab will generally cover about 
35,000 miles a year. A cab’s life-expectancy is eight or nine 
years (although about 50 cabs made in 1949 are still running). 

The trade is consulted about new designs. Despite this, 
there have been some complaints about the new FX4. It is 
said to be heavy on fuel (it weighs two hundredweight more 
than the diesel Beardmore), and difficult to get at for main- 
tenance. But other big motor manufacturers have shown no 
eagerness to compete in this specialised field. Maintenance 
is bound to be a big item in any taxi’s costs. So is insurance ; 
claims from passengers are a hazard, and the new cabs cost 
more to repair. One insurance firm, which deals mainly 
with owner-drivers, quotes an initial premium of between 
£50 and £70 ; but it offers large no-claim bonuses, rising to 
45 per cent discount after seven years. 

London’s cabs are operated either by owners who lease 
them to “ journeymen ” drivers on a daily basis, or by 
their own drivers (an owner-driver is known as a “ mush”). 
There are few very big concerns ; only five companies have 
more than 100 cabs, and owner-drivers with one cab own 
41 per cent of London’s total. 

The “ journeyman ” generally belongs to the London cab- 
men’s branch of Mr Cousins’s Transport and General Workers’ 
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Union ; he works either a “ short day "—day and night drivers 
usually changing shifts between 4 and 6 p.m.—or a “ long 
day ” of as many hours as he likes (providing he leaves time 
for the cab to be cleaned and serviced). He keeps 7s. 10d. in 
the pound and all tips, and says that he hopes to make some- 
thing over {10 a week ; probably he often makes considerably 
more than that. Taxi fares in London, regulated by the Home 
Secretary, comprise a minimum charge of 1s. 9d., plus 3d. for 
each fifth of a mile travelled at over 44 mph (a nice comment 
on the speed of London’s traffic) ‘or for each 24 minutes at 
under that speed, or while stationary. The cost for trips of 
over six miles or one hour is negotiable by the driver. 
The “mush” is often an ex-journeyman. He works his 
own hours—including the evening rush-hour period when 
many journeymen are back in the garage handing over—and 
of course keeps all he earns. He has to carry depreciation and 
repair costs, but has freedom, status, and a car at weekends. 

Cab-operation in London seems to be a matter more of 
intuition than of science. Drivers tend to insist on their own 
systems for finding customers, and provided that the journey- 
man maintains a ratio of at least six hours “ engaged” time 
to every four hours of “dead” time, owner-employers rarely 
mers, such as the lunchtime rush to clubland, the evening 
theatre rush, or the summer rushes between railway termini. 
The trade is also profiting from the businessman’s new habit 
of driving to the edge of Central London, then leaving his car 
and taking a cab from there. (He, and other staple cab-users, 
are accepted as rarely tipping more than 6d. or 9d.; more is 
expected of the once-yearly passenger—who betrays his ignor- 
ance by “ tearing the ash-tray out of the door when he tries 
to get out ”.) 


ne ee eee 
—though this summer there has been less traffic between 
railway termini. Things are always slacker between Septem- 
ber and Christmas ; then January, February and March are 
the hardest months, and many part-time drivers leave for other 
jobs. The season is reckoned to start again with the big 
exhibitions in April. Not that supply is exactly attuned to 
demand ; many drivers are reluctant to change their routine 
for: special events, and large flocks of regimental diners or 
private viewers may well find themselves cabless. In summer, 
long queues may wait at stations while cabs are idle in the 
garage, because drivers—as they have every right to be—are 
on holiday. However they operate, cabs make up much of 
Central London’s traffic ; 1958 figures for four major inter- 
sections showed 66,000 cabs passing daily—half the number 
of ' private cars, three times that of buses. 

In 1949 the radio taxi appeared on London’s streets, and it 
was hoped that cab-operation would at last become more 
scientific. Radios are rented to drivers by separate firms, for 
about {2 a week. For some years after 1949, the number grew 
steadily, and in 1956 about 4,000 calls to radio-cabs were being 
made daily. But this was the peak. Last autumn about 400 
radios went off the air when a big firm ceased operations, and 
now there is dispute in the trade whether radios pay their 
way. They are of real use to drivers and customers late at 
aight, when cabs are few and widely scattered. They pro- 
vide company for the driver. They have partly made up for 
the vanishing cab-ranks, which today could hold only 70 per 


973 


cent of all cabs. They have allowed the development of a 
credit system ; a firm can open an account with a radio firm, 
on the theory that it should then be able to get one of its cabs 
whenever necessary. But things do not always work out that 
way. In today’s dense traffic a cab called by radio may take 
far too long to arrive; and on a rainy day, when ordinary clients 
are hailing cabs from every side, many taxi-men simply switch 
their radios off. One radio firm estimates that owner-drivers 
among its clients maintain about 90 per cent radio contact, 
but it is clear that journeymen-drivers do not. 


vice versa—and demands that entry to the trade be “ con- 
trolled and variable.” 

In fact, however, the recent growth in the total number of 
London taxis has been largely a natural response to a larger 
volume of business in the past few years ; and, rather sur- 


idleness in winter or still bigger queues in summer, and at the 
moment under the free market a fair balance is struck. A 
further danger of limiting the supply of licences would be to 
give them a black market value ; in New York an operator’s 
licence can cost up to $18,000. 

The trade can justly claim that it now provides an excellent 
service ; the continually decreasing numbers of trade offences 
by taxi drivers in London are an index of the trade’s quality. 
For the future, the very traffic problems which have made cab 
operation itself more difficult seem likely to force increasing 
numbers of motorists to leave their cars outside and use cabs 
in the centre, promising a continuing boom for the industry. It 
would be a great pity to interfere with a system of open 
competition, which at present works. 
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LABOUR PARTY 


Battle Agenda 


HILE attention has been concentrated 

on the Trades Union Congress at 
Douglas, the final agenda for the much 
more important Labour party conference at 
Scarborough (October _ ee 


| 


nuclear disarmament. One of them is bound 
to come to a vote, and the result of the 


doubtful face-saver of Douglas, of getting a 
motion in favour of his own policy carried 
at the same time as another motion is car- 


motion at Douglas could be wiped out at 
Scarborou: by the addition of con- 
stituency Labour party votes against him, 
and by the subtraction of some of the white 
collar trade unionists’ votes which were cast 
for him at Douglas but will not rea at 
Scarborough because they are not affiliated 
to the Labour party. On the other hand, 
many individual members of unions that 
went unilateralist at Douglas will also not 
be “ represented ” at Scarborough. Present 
odds are therefore that Mr Gaitskell should 
just about be able to repeat the Douglas 
wangle if he wants to ; whether he would 
be wise to want to is quite a different 
matter. 


None of the motions on party 
unity and party administration appears to 
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offer a serious threat to Mr Gaitskell. 
There are, however, 13 resolutions which 


The Right Treasurer 


ee SS ee 
conference confirms that Mr H. 
Nicholas of Mr Cousin’s Transport and 


General Workers’ Union is the 


only 
nominee for the office of treasurer of the 


Labour party, and will therefore succeed 
Mr Aneurin Bevan in it. Some misgivings 
have been expressed about the occupation 
of this “key” position by Mr. Cousins’s 
inci lieutenant, but they are ill- 
ounded. Mr Nicholas’s succession is 
greatly to be welcomed. j 
treasurer in the Labour is a ¢ 
of no intrinsic importance, but since it is 
the one in the hierarchy which is voted 
on by whole conference, the election 
ae eee ee ee 
red—and damaging—affair. It 
fought between ambitious parlia- 
mentary front benchers intent on showing 


i 


one sort or another, in order to try to cap- 
ture some of the conference militants’ votes. 
The significance of Mr Nicholas’s 
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CUBA 


GF es kat et on 
of the United States giving Cuba 
military aid, Dr Fidel Castro was bound 
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lateral mutual defence Equally, it 
has been known that ever since the barter 
t between China and Cuba, 
*s recognition of Peking was only a 
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To every young man 








who is going places... 


Now is the time to make provision for the 
future. Think well ahead... be prepared, with 
Assurance, for any eventuality the future 
may have in store. For wise Assurance it will 
pay you to have a word with a Scottish 
Mutual representative. For details without 
obligation, write to one of the offices below. 


THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office - 109 St Vincent Street - Glasgow C2 - London Office - 6 Bell Yard - Law Courts: WC2 





For completion 
ORR TID ee ciccentresi 


Building and Civil 
Engineering Contractors 


‘ 


GREAT BRITAIN: CANADA: UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA - RHODESIA 
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Bursting the Dam 


ENDER hopes that Mr Majali’s assassi- 


nation would 
i between 


ribgee 
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Isracl and King Hussein on one side of the 
fence—and Arab nationalism on the other. 


APPRENTICESHIPS 


Too Little Action 


‘oe in industry has recently been 
the subject of a great deal of talk and 
very little action ; that is the outstanding 

int made in Mrs Margaret Croft's 


tice labour is cheap, its productivi 
(often there are rigid uni 
about the work that apprentices can: do). 
Trade unions themselves, even where they 
have no overt restrictions on craft entry, 
are often lukewarm about training more 
skilled men. The government for its part 
has always maintained firmly that “ it will 
not bribe industry to train the men it 
needs.” Despite marginal inducements 
Training Council andthe placing a «few 
placing of a few 
hundred boys in Government Training 
Centres, the government has consistently 
refused to consider the continental idea of 
state centres d’apprentissage, where over a 
third of French skilled workers are trained. 


to set up more courses, per- 
ing redundant Royal Ordnance fac- 
I dockyards where available. 
She also asserts that the Industrial 
Training Council is ineffectual and would 
like to see it taken out of the hands 


< & eS 
hig 
ag 


H 


" * “Apprenticeship and the Bulge,” by Mar- 


garet Croft. Fabian Society. 20 pp. 2s. 6d. 
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srs ast > set 
t t y 
@ more active part. But when the bulge 
comes out of the schools, and when (as 
seems certain) many more sters have 
to go into what are to be semi- 
skilled jobs instead of t are disguisedly 
called skilled ones, they will be the people 
whose —s ing most needs to be watched. 
It is a pity that Mrs Croft did not stress 
this more. 


CO-OPERATIVES 


Reluctant Retailers 


ie year, total retail sales rose by 4 per 
cent. Marks and Spencer, to cite the 
experience of one big multiple store, 
increased their turnover by 10.4 per cent 
and their dividend by 30 per cent. But 
the co-operative movement increased its 
turnover Y only 2.4 per cent (to just over 
£1,000 million) and, because of rising costs. 
actually had to lower its dividend by 6 per 
cent. For the first time the average co-op 
diyvy fell below 1s. in the pound. 

By itself, this cut in the dividend rate is 
not necessarily a bad thing ; critics of the 
co-operatives have | been saying that 
societies have been paying dividends at the 
expense of paying proper managerial 
salaries and of ploughing profits back into 
new shops. Moreover, the co-operatives 
have always claimed to be a movement of 
consumers and workers rather than a profit- 
making concern. They should therefore 
welcome the price-cutting from which con- 
sumers have benefited, and the wage 
increases which shopworkers have enjoyed, 
and should relish the increased competition 
in their trade. Needless to say, they hate 
it. “The marvel is that a total dividend 
approaching £50 million has been attained 
at all i the savage —_ cutting 


Those who do not go forward in retailing 
today go back ; the atives’ dividend 
this year may well be a. In 
the and South-west, e retail 
competition is most severe, the divvy is 
well below average ; the decision of Tesco 

in, 00 go north may 


mercial improvements, they say that their 
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critics do not understand that they are not 
a conventional commercial concern ; and. 
whenever they are faced by a deterioration 
in their accounts, they make the most con- 
ventional commercial complaints. 


COMMUNIST BLOCK , 


Narrowing the Gap? 


systems.” This does not 
very well with the constantly rei 
Chinese belief that the i ialists will 
never give up aggression war ; or, in- 

, with more inai e 


actively, will undoubtedly 

prevent a world war and establish a 
lasting peace.” And during a Czechoslo- 
vak state visit to Poland this week, 
Novotny and Mr Gomulka said all the 
things about peaceful co-existence and 
- oo 7 posters: become. (The be 
are believed to be seriously perturbed t 
Chinese truculence.) Only the Albanians, 
long suspected of Chinese ies, seem 
reluctant to range behind the 
Russians. Enver Hoxha, the party secretary, 
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who did not go to the communist congress 


anywa — to follow Mr Khrushchev to 


M. Eyskens’s Troubles 
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Too Much Leisure 


HE dramatic problems of delinquency 
and the birth-rate bulge have drawn a 
lot of necessary attention to the education 
and welfare of the young; the Crowther and 


out in a new field. It argues that 
those who passed their maturity in the 
years before the welfare state are, in effect 
not their fault. Now that people are retir- 
fea ; tas soos 
y one in seven 

who have a lot of leisure but often insuffi- 
cient faculties for enjoying it. Many retired 
people are to boredom because 
they lack both the chance and the inclina- 
tion to occupy themselves. 

A of members of adult “ educa 
tional” societies (which include cactus- 
growers, aeromodellers, and folk dancers as 
well as linguists and mathematicians) 


showed clearly, in the words of the report, 
that “the more education you have, the 
more you get”: the 76 cent of 

caoel at ia, 
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Appointments, Business and 
Personal notices and other 
Classified Advertisements 


pages 1042 and 1043 
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Commonwealth and Common Market 


The expert officials ma themselves 
hampered by not knowing, in any definite 
oo 


Scoasaen Exciliguee Uah** 
study brings out the fact that 
the preferences Britain gives the Common- 


value of preferences in the British market 
on a weighted total of Commonwealth 
exports was 6-7 per cent. By 1957, the 
figure had fallen to about 4-5 per cent. 

This conclusion is not, of course, revo- 
lutionary. The British Government 
agreed long since—in its plan for a 
European free trade area—that the pre- 
ferences on Commonwealth raw materials 
and manufactures could be shared with 
a Eufopean trading group; in the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association it has put 
this into practice, and extended it to some 
farm products as well. The PEP 
pamphlet confines itself within strict 
limits, and does not go on to answer the 
much more difficult current question 
posed by a possible British membership 
of the European Economic Community : 
how and where the common tariff would 
create a new preference against the Com- 
monwealth. 

This gap The Economist Intelligence 
Unit attempts in part to fill. The book 


is @ vast compendium of information on | 


the Commonwealth economies and Com- 
monwealth trade. On the one hand, 
people conctrned with Commonwealth 
economics in almost any aspect, as well 
as those concerned with British relations 
—economic or political—with continental 
Western Europe, can hardly ignore it ; on 
the other, it is not a work that can be 
quickly skimmed through or easily 
digested. The difficulty has been one of 
covering a wide expanse of ground in 
great detail in a short time ; the work is 
all there, but it is left to the reader to 
find his way about. A final chapter does 
attempt to bring the threads together and 
suggest ways of reconciling a common 
European policy with Commonwealth 
interests. Here precedents set by the Six 
themselves can be drawn on. 


ao half Britain’s imports from the, 


Commonwealth are raw materials. 
And for a start the key chapter in The 
Commonwealth and Europe recalls the 
fact that about 75 per cent of the raw 
materials the Commonwealth exports to 
Britain are to enter the existing common 
market duty-free. There is no problem 
in, reconciling Commonwealth export 
interests with a non-existent common 
tariff. Tariff-free or low-tariff quotas 
have been applied by the Community to 
other important raw materials: lead, zinc 
and wood pulp. The hope can reasonably 
be entertained that similar’ arrangerhents 
ee re eee 
wealth products as well as to Canadian 
aluminium and newsprint. 

Manufactures (7 per cent of Britain’s 
imports from the Commonwealth) present 
a more difficult problem, but one that is 
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much smaller in size. Almost all of them 
would be affected by the existing common 
market tariff. But under analysis this 
problem breaks down as well. Thus it 
is hoped, and not extravagantly, that a 
tariff-free quota might be negotiated for 
Asian Commonwealth grey cloth. The 
rest of the Asian exports—the toys, shoes 
and craft products that are coming in 
growing quantities from Hongkong and 
India—are competitive enough to over- 
come reasonably low tariffs. It is quota 
restrictions that really threaten Asian 
exports to Europe as a whole. The sug- 
gestion is therefore made that a low 
common tariff, linked to a programme for 
the steady enlargement of quotas on Asian 
products, would be as much in Asian 
interests as the present privileged posi- 
tion in the British market juxtaposed with 
rigorous quota restrictions on the Conti- 
nent. The small flow of Canadian manu- 
factures perhaps presents more problems, 
to which possible solutions are suggested. 

More difficult, as the book makes 
clear, is the problem of accommodating 
the temperate agriculture of the Common- 
wealth. At this stage of the study the 
difficulty becomes apparent of writing on 
this swiftly-moving subject without any 
clear political context. Written, it seems, 
before it became apparent that British 
agriculture would have to be brought in 
‘fully if a European agreement was to be 
reached, the chapter on agriculture 
devotes a good deal of space to explain- 
ing the conveniences of the status quo 
and the impossibility of any change. The 
final chapter, however, considers how, with 
Britain in the common market, a common 
European policy could be adapted to suit 
Commonwealth interests. It suggests a 
long transitional period, characterised by 
gradual freeing of agricultural trade and 
growing cooperation until the community 
as a whole becomes liberal enough in its 
common policies to deprive the Common- 
wealth exporting countries of any cause of 
complaint. Some further ideas were 
developed in an article on page 466 of 
The Economist of July 30th. 


——- ideas of this kind cooked up 
by private organisations can obviously 
do no more than provide material; by 
the time it comes to negotiation, they will 
have gone through further stages and will 
_ look different. What emerges once the 
destructive force of trained French nego- 
tiators has been brought to bear will 
probably look very different again. The 
negotiations that led up to the common 
market, and the Treaty of Rome itself, 
bear witness to the flexibility that can be 
shown and the variety of interests that 
can be accommodated when the will to 
agree is present. But exceptions made for 
Britain are likely to be big exceptions, and 
harder to get. There is a heavy task of 
| persuasion ahead. 
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of Wabamen. A British company has in the past six months obtained 

orders in Canada for three large turbine generators worth over ten-million 

dollars and altogether has installed, or has orders for, a total equal to ten per 
eS ‘ cent of the whole of Canada’s present installed electrical . The 
t Peay a , ‘ is AEI whose latest delivery to Canada is a 150 MW set for Wabanmun 

3 a ‘ : shows power lines from Wabamun.) Below, Mr. Gaherty, Chairman of Calgary 

“a ; Power Limited, looks at plans of a turbine generator with an AEI apprentice. 








stands for Associated Electrical industries Limited 
—a single manufacturing company uniting the people, traditions and knowledge of such 
world-famous names in electricity as Metrovick, BTH, Siemens, Ediswan, Heniey’s, Birlec and 
Hotpoint. Every working day of the year, AEI delivers an average of £800,000 worth of 
electrical equipment to its customers. 


BRITAIN’'S LARGEST ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURER - wucLEAR POWER - ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING - ELECTROWICS - DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT 


For G.B., it’s textiles, and the market is America. For the U.S., it’s raw cotton, and the market is Britatn. 
They agree that international trade requires a truly international banking service. 


To find out something about a foreign country before going there is a 
good practice for the tourist—and for the exporter. There is nothing like 
a truly international banking service to provide up-to-date and complete 
information about overseas markets. 

We can’t help thinking internationally—and our world-wide character 
especially useful in providing credit information quickly from over 
,000 foreign credit files ; in assisting outward-bound businessmen with 

letters of introduction to our foreign branches and correspondents; and 
in providing the finance for a growing international trade through our 84 
branches in 29 countries. If you would like our help on any of these mat- 
ters, call us at either (City Office) London Wall 1221 or (Berkeley Square 
Office) Mayfair 6600: 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Incorporated with limited lability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 
LONDON ; 117 Olé Broad Street, B.C.2. NEW YORK : Head Office. 
I? Bruton Street. W.1 G&S Wail Street 


A MONTHLY 
REPORT 
ON BUSINESS 


Every month we send out 250,000 
copies of a 12-page report to leaders 
in business and government all over 
the world—our Monthly Letter on 
Business and Economic Conditions 
Each issue appraises current 
economic trends, governmental 
policies, and overseas developments 
It is written in New York by our 
top-filzht Fconomics Department, 
which draws on our close contacts 
with industry and our branch- 
experience a)] over the world 

Here is a sound background for your 
own planning. Write to a vf our 
branches, and your copy will be sent 
automatically, each month 

from New York. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
im the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others ere 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 
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states, also opposed him. The same group, with minor variations, 


Nineteen Democrats, all but one from the South or the border 
tried 


Congress 


to restrict the coverage of the minimum wage Bill and to 
prevent a last-minute addition to the funds for f 


Falls Flat 


aid. In the 


oreign 
Tennessee and Alabama, 
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by subsequent practices, may not be such an 
impediment in the Eighty-seventh Congress as they were in the 


Sorry, Mr Saulnier, But... 


CCORDING to Time magazine Mr Saulnier, the chairman of © 


the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, does not share 
The Economist's concern about the American economy. But the 
latest statistics only confirm the fear that a recession may be coming 
round the corner. These statistics also meant that the businessmen 
who returned from their holidays on Tuesday to make the post- 
Labour Day decisions on which depend the course of economic 
ivity during the next few months found ing to encourage 
though there 

the latest report on investment in capital equipment, 

960 this is not likely to reach the heights which 

ier, even if it will still be well above 1959. 
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. this year, even allowing for seasonal factors, and stocks actually 
heclined 7 
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for the first time since the steel strike ended last 


This decline was entirely the result of a fall in the value of 
manufacturers’ stocks ; stocks in retail shops continued rise 
during the month. But retail sales, which are one of the factors 
which Mr Saulnier finds encouraging, were the main cause of the 
drop in total sales in July. Another shock was that in August 
the value of new construction fell once again, largely because the 
slackness in the building of private houses persisted in spite of 
the easing of mortgage money. With vacancy rates going up and 
fewer new families being formed it looks as if the demand for 
housing can no longer be relied upon to give the economy a boost. 
Whether or not the present rolling readjustment is to be stopped 


from rolling into a recession thus seems to depend on the motor 
industry and on the new models which it has just begun to produce. 
The industry is largely responsible for the July fall in retail sales, 
for the present disappointing demand for steel and for the falling 
‘off in manufacturers’ stocks. So if buyers get as excited about the 
new cars as the makers hope they will, then Mr Saulnier’s optimism 
may be justified and the recession may stay around the corner. 


Labouring for Kennedy 


OTH presidential candidates saluted the American working-man 

on the first Monday in September—Labour Day since 1882— 

but Senator Kennedy’s warmer embrace was accomplished in 
Cadillac Square in Detroit, a citadel of organised labour and the 
traditional kicking-off place for Democratic campaigns. Here he 
called for recapturing the spirit of Roosevelt and, less idealistically, 
charged that the Eisenhower Administration, by stunting economic 
growth, had cost each family in the country about $7,000 since 
1953. It was a painful shock to most trade unionists when Mr 
Kennedy chose Senator Johnson, whom they blame for Congress’s 
failings, as his vice-presidential candidate. But a fortnight ago the 
American Federation of Labour and Council of Industrial Organisa- 
tions swallowed its doubts about\ Senator Johnson and officially 
endorsed both the Democratic candidates, as it did in 1956 and as 
the two groups did in 1952 before they merged. Neither has ever 
endorsed a Republican, though individual union leaders have, and 
this year the race is too close for the major trade union body 
to be neutral—as the old AFL often used to be. So far only Mr 
Hoffa, the leader of the independent teamsters (or lorry-drivers), 
who have suffered at the hands of Kennedy’s brother, is opposing 
the Democrats, and even Mr Hoffa has not endorsed Mr Nixon. 
The AFL-CIO leaders have no illusion that they can “ deliver ” 
the votes of their 13.5 million members, though they expect three- 
quarters of those who vote to vote Democratic now that President 
Eisenhower is out of the running. And under the Taft-Hartley Act 
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Saasd eee 7 


j : OF POLYETHYLENE RESINS 


And many benefits are available to you because film made from 
Union Carsive Polyethylenes offers maximum protection. Mer- 
chandise is kept fresh, clean, and sanitary. And polyethylene is less 
expensive than other transparent film. 


The values presented here are intended only to indicate the per- 
formance of the material as based on laboratory tests and are not 
a guarantee of its performance. Before making a final decision re- 
garding a particular film material for any application, each user 
should determine for himself that it fulfills all of his design and 
production requirements. For more detailed product specification 
; information, PLE-9, consult the Plastics Department, Union Car- 
bide International Company, Division of Union Carbide Corpora- 
tion, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., U. S. A. Cable 
Address: BAKELITE, New York. 
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the politicians and the Service — 
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everything that happened. He is 

now publishing his own story. 

He does not go in for sensation 

and he has no axe to grind. 
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personalised account of the 
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trade union dues may not be used for political purposes. But 
getting union members to register is regarded as non-partisan ; the 
AFL-CIO is collecting $500,000 for this purpose. Moreover, 
voluntary contributions to labour’s political arm—the Committee 
on Political Education (COPE)—do not fall under ban and 
$1 each is being sought (though often it will be t in vain) 
from members of affiliated unions. 

Much of this money will be spent not on the presidential cam- 
paign, but on congressional races, to elect candidates friendly to 
labour—and to the things labour believes in, such as better medical 
care for old people, a higher minimum wage, more public housing 
and repeal of restrictive labour legislation. Trade unionists who 
exerted themselves to elect a strongly Democratic Congress two 
years ago have been bitterly disappointed by the continued ability 
of the Republicans and conservative Democrats to block progres- 
sive measures and COPE is concentrating on weakening this con- 
servative doalition by electing many more liberals, mainly in the 
big industrial states. Anything which brings out the vote and sends 
more liberals to Washington; suits Mr Kennedy very well ; the 
thing he must regret, however, is that there is no gripping trade 
union issue to drive working men and their wives to the polls as 
the question of “ right to work ”| laws did in a number of states 
two years ago and hatred of the Taft-Hartley Act did ten years 
before that. 


Cryptocommunist Cryptographers 


A SECURITY-CONSCIOUS people like the Americans understand- 
ably regard the defection to the Soviet Union of two 
mathematicians employed as by the National 
Security Agency as a serious matter. The NSA is the most hush- 
hush of the intelligence agencies: its employees are not supposed 
to say they work for it and all are selected after what are supposed 
to be especially rigorous security checks. Yet in June, after two 
years of what they claim to have been “ disenchanting ” work in 
the agency, this particular pair, Mr Martin and Mr Mitchell, 
decamped to Moscow via Mexico and Cuba; they have now 
denounced publicly the “unscrupulous” and “ provocative ” 
policies of the United States government and have been granted 
Soviet citizenship. 

From the American point of view this episode is worrying not 
merely because it is another victory for the Russians 
of the same type as that provided by Captain Powers’s evidence at 
his trial, nor because it is now generally accepted that the men 
took information of real value to the enemy. Above all, it is felt, 
she incident also shows up the inefficiency, even after all the efforts 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, of the procedure for screening employees of the federal 
government who have access to secret information. For this reason, 
there jis more sympathy than usual for Representative Walter, the 
reactionary chairman of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, who is pressing for a full-scale enquiry into the working 
of the NSA, the Central Intelligence Agency and the intelligence 
branches of the armed forces. 

This security aspect of the case has been emphasised by the 
parallel affair of Dr Maurice Halperin, which is being used by the 
State Department to urge Congress to pass a law upsetting the 
Supreme Court’s decision in 1958 that passports cannot be refused 
because of applicants’ political opinions. An expert on Latin 


Services and the State Department. In 1953 he invoked the Fifth 
Amendment to avoid answering congressional questions about his 
communist activities and associations and fled to Mexico ; there 
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passengers who used to keep the trains 

; housewives, for instance, have shopping 

and no longer need to go into town. 

In 1958 Congress made it somewhat easier for railways to abandon 
and many are trying to do so. But this would 

for big cities such as New York, Philadelphia, Boston 

the big new express roads are spilling more 

into them than they can accommodate ; their budgets are over- 
ith the cost of controlling the motorised flood. New York, 


Emigrating to Europe 
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huge and crowded, with about 40 per cent of all the commuters 
in the country and with its main business district hemmed in by 
water, is particularly vulnerable. The New York Legislature has | 
enacted a six-point programme including tax relief and the purchase | 
of air-conditioned carriages_to be rented to its hardest-hit suburban 
lines, but this is only a palliative. 

Philadelphia and New Jersey have taken more positive steps to 

intai i i Philadelphia began to experi- 


The railways will continue to run the trains, 

make up the gap between revenue and costs. i 

Jersey is expected to begin paying a $6 million a year subsi 
eight railways’ to keep their commuter trains running—at least 
until a more permanent solution can be worked out. In other cities 
which have never had an adequate system of public transport, such 
as Los Angeles, Washington, DC, and San Francisco, plans are 
afoot to provide them ; Los Angeles, the city built on the motor car, 
may kill two birds with one stone by financing its system through 
a tax on petrol. 

Both the mayors of big cities all over the country and the over- 
burdened railways in the east are ‘convinced that federal help is 
needed if the disintegration of public transport is not to strangle 
metropolitan life. They are lobbying hard for a Bill, already passed 
by the Senate, which would provide $100 million in loans cither 
to the railways for the purchase of new equipment or to municipali- 


_ ties for the purchase of ailing transport facilities. In New York 
‘a report on the problem of transport suggests, more cautiously, 


that while commuting problems may be the business of individual 
states, passenger deficits in general are the business of the federal 
government where no “ significant leadership” has yet appeared. 
Indeed, the report concludes that planning for urban growth has 
completely ignored “ the destiny of the railways and their relation- 
ship to the future of our cities and \ their suburbs.” Governor 


capital spending now flowing into the countries belonging to the 
European Common Market. This year these six are attracting 
about 24 per cent of the total for manufacturing companies, 
compared with only 17 per cent last year, and in 1961 they are 
expected to account for 27 per cent—more than half the outlays 
for Europe as a whole. The leaders in this movement are the 
chemical companies, which by next year wi concentrating 
about a third of their foreign capital spending insi 

Market and machinery and transport equipment firms. 
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Rockefeller of New York followed up this report by conferences 
with the Governors of New Jersey and Connecticut, but so far no 
joint plan for the whole New York metropolitan region has appeared 
—perhaps because it would be so costly to implement and perhaps 
partly because the Governors belong to different political parties. 
The wider problems of the country’s, transport system as a whole 
remain o.ficially untouched. 


Subsidy for Sin? 


y refusing public assistance to 6,000 unmarried mothers and 
their 23,000 illegitimate children, and thus driving them to 
starvation point, Governor Davis and the Louisiana State Legis- 
lature have dramatised a question which the legislators have been 
studying for three years. The stresses of extreme poverty, which 
foster illegitimacy and other social problems, are especially acute 
in Louisiana ; in that state the question has also become involved in 
the current battle over Negro rights since there practically all the 
very poor people are coloured. But the high cost of supporting 
illegitimacy has been causing concern in many other parts of the 
United States, which is perhaps why American newspapers have 
not been so stirred by Mr Davis’s behaviour as have the English. 
The illegitimate birthrate has more than doubled in the past 
twenty years and in 1958 thirty-five states reported a total of 
208,700 such births. Although the legitimate birthrate has also 
soared during this period, these figures represent a proportional as 
well as a numerical, increase in the bastard population, and the joint 
federal-state programme of Aid For Dependent Children, which 
provides public assistance for families where the father is dead, 
untraceable or out of work, has become enormously expensive. It 
now costs $820 million a year, of which the federal government 
supplies well over half ; the proportion varies from state to state. 
Last year outlays on ADC in California amounted to $114 million, 
in New York to $83 million, and in both Illinois and Pennsylvania 
to $56 million. A third of these sums is, on the average, spent on 
families in which the mother is not married’ to the father, and 
there is understandable indignation at so much money being used 
to support women whose feckless dependence on official charity 
prevents them from feeling any need to work, except sometimes 
as prostitutes. In some cases persistent mothers may even be 
encouraged to found so-called “ welfare empires” by adding to 
the number of their illegitimate offspring and thus to the size of 
their ADC benefits. 

Governor Davis's ill-advised action appears to be an attempt to 
check “ illicit” births but it ignores the fact that it is the innocent 
children who suffer most. The Urban League of New Orleans 
has threatened to appeal to the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund for help. This threat to America’s 
reputation abroad may provoke the federal government to inter- 
vene, perhaps by cutting off federal funds from the state. The 
federal Bureau of Public Assistance has already made it clear, 
some time ago, that action such as that taken in Louisiana would 
be contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution which 
guarantees equal protection for all citizens. 


Bigotry’s Boomerang 


Tipe of anti-Roman Catholic propaganda is sweeping through 
A the South and some of the mid-western states where funda- 
mentalist Protestant denominations are strong, disappointing every- 
one who had hoped that the United States had outgrown such 
manifestations of religious prejudice. Much of the material is the 
scurrilous and anon 


nearly 10 million strong in the South, are up in arms, led by. their 
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‘every Sunday. A number of Baptists admire Senator 


ymous work of crack-pots. But the Baptists, 


ts 


own preachers in many cases and thundered at from the 


tt 


personally, and trust him to keep church and state separate, 
they fear that once the White House door is opened to 
Catholics another, weaker or less scrupulous, might be 

The resurgence of the religious i issue, which many people 
had been laid to rest in the spring when West Virginia, 
overwhelmingly Protestant, voted to make Senator Reset 
Democratic nominee, worries Senator Kennedy sufficiently for him 
to have appointed a committee, headed by a Protestant, to deal 
with it. It worries the Republicans as much, if not more. Bigotry 
is an unpredictable as well as an odious ally. It may produce a 
violent reaction against its beneficiary, however innocent he may 
be. Moreover, there are 40 million Roman Catholics in the country, 
and they constitute about a quarter of the population of voting age. 
In 1928 when religious prejudice helped to defeat Al Smith, the 
only other Roman Catholic ever to be nominated for the Presi- 
dency, his co-religionists accounted for only 10 per cent of the 
electorate. Most important of all, they are concentrated in the 
populous northern and western states where the election will be 
won of lost. It will profit Mr Nixon little to carry Texas, Tennessee 
and North Carolina on the religious issue (as some think he would 
if the election were held today). if this causes him to lose New 
York (where 35 per cent of the population is Roman Catholic), 
Pennsylvania (30 per cent) or Illinois (28 per cent). 

Since the war the Roman Catholics, once predominantly Demo- 
cratic, have been moving into the Republican party, whose con- 
servative economic policies, strong anti-communist stand and social 
respectability are attractive to them. A great many may feel duty- 
bound to recross the party lines to defend their church if the Baptist 
attack goes unchecked. It will be surprising if Mr Nixon, who up 
to now has confined himself to deploring religious prejudice and 
instructing his staff not to discuss it, does not decide that a blast 
against bigots would be both good Americanism and good politics. 


il 


SHORTER NOTES . 


Last week a federal judge gave the school board of New Orleans 
until November 14th to comply with his order to start admitting 
Negro children to formerly all-white schools. A majority of the 
board’s members are prepared to accept racial integration, but 
they asked for this delay because the control of the schools had 
been handed back to them only a few days before the a 
term began. A plea from the state for a further stay has, however. 
been rejected by the Supreme Court, which also refused last week 
to approve any delay for Houston, Texas, or for the state of 
Delaware. Mownen, the tains eteel Ghee GUT teeta to 
segregate children by race, was expected to begin admitting Negro 
children to white schools when the autumn term began this week. 


* * ” 


The Senate has approved the establishment of a Freedom 
Academy to train government officials, private individuals and 


lier 


war i 
unlikely ever to be set up, and certainly not for some time, since 
the House of Representatives is unsympathetic to the idea. 


* + + 


Corrections : “ The Foundation Directory,” described in The 
Economist of August 27th, is the first issue of what is presumably 
to be a new series, but it was incorrectly described as the first 
such directory. Its predecessor was “ American Foundations and 
their Fields,” of which the seventh edition appeared in 1955. 

This year was not the first time, as stated in The Economist of 
July oth, that the Winter Olympic Games were held in the United 
States ; they took place at Lake Placid, New York, in 1932. 
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Speed for its own sake may not suit everyone. But there’s no 
denying the smooth, purring convenience of an age in which an hour 
cair encompass a 60-mile journey by motorway. It’s to this spanking 
pace that I.C.I. gears its research and production. From I.C.I.’s vast 
new plants come chemicals— many of them made from petroleum 
—that mean resilient, safe, hard-wearing tyres, durable finishes 
and bodywork, relaxing upholstery, smart moulded instrument 
panels and fittings. Other key products from I.C.I.— ethylene glycol 
for anti-freeze and special antioxidants for lubricants and petrols 
—keep your car going whatever the weather and help to maintain 
the engine in tip-top tune. You can’t drive to a garage and ‘fill up’ 
with I.C.I. chemicals, but they're one of the reasons why the wheels 
keep turning, and turning srhoothly. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, 8.W.1 
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LETTERS 








Refugees 


Sir—My organisation, the British Council 
for Aid to Refugees, is responsible for the 
resettlement of refugees in the United 
Kingdom. I am, therefore, venturing to 
write with reference to the article entitled 
“The Half-Open Door” in your issue of 
August 2oth, and to draw your attention 
to action taken since your correspondent 
was in Lower Saxony, and which makes his 
report on the recent mission to Germany 
somewhat out of date. 


The case of the first refugee mentioned 
in the article, who had been in Auschwitz, 
had to be referred to the Home Office in 
London for technical reasons, and on 
August 12th we, i.e., the British Council 
for Aid to Refugees, heard that he was 
accepted, and in fact he arrived in this 
country on September 6th. 

As regards the second case mentioned, 
the only couple in Hanover with d boy at 
a technical school in London who were 
seen by the Mission were also subject to 
ee et, eee eee 
were accepted—again on August 12th. 
They are to come over to towards 
the end of ember and are to be settled 
ich is waiting for them. 

The third case described puzzies us, as 
no wife and children were accepted where 
the husband was refused a visa. The only 


Council for Refugees reception 
hostels for 3 to 4 weeks while they adjust 
themselves learn English. While 


British Council for Aid to Refugees, 
London, SW 


Council of Europ 


Str—May I express the hope that the 
omission of the Council of Europe from the 
diagram on the cover of your issue of 
August 20th merely reflects the fact that, 
alone of the European and Eur-Atlantic 
organisations,| we cannot be reduced to 
to initials (attempts to do so are of course 

i unfortunate in the case of 

itish readers)? 

More seriously, if there is really now to 
be a second and more resolute effort on the 
part of governments to build an effectively 
united Europe along confederal lines, must 
it be left to an official of this organisation, 
well aware that he is in this matter a pre- 
judiced witness, to plead the possibilities of 
the Council? The Council has the merit 
of existing ; it includes the Six, and five 
of the Seven ; the width of its tence, 
which has sometimes put it at a disadvan- 


Ee a ee eee 
isely to be the vehicle of a “ confederal 


If the overnments of free Europe now 
have the Gesise and the will to make Euro- 
pean co-operation a reality, through per- 


manent consultation and joint action 


3 


M. T. Pures 


Sin—I agree, in view of the shift in 


991 
A’s in Biology and are required not 
to mention ist MB. ore your six 
years is an underestimation but this only 
stresses the need for s ; 
Need we think just im terms of Britain's 
needs? If in this year, 1960, we have 
enough young people with the academic 
abiliry and desire and gifts for the 
medical profession should we turn them 
away because Britain has reached its 
“ norm” ?—Yours faithfully, 


Street, Somerset Joun Paxton 


Disarmament 


Sir—Mr V. Cheprakov’s article in your ex- 
change with the Literaturnaya Gazeta con- 
tains several errors of fact and substance 
which should not go unanswered. Mr. 
Cheprakov makes reference to “US 
aircraft companies, engaged . . . on 
most lucrative military contracts.” The 


article entitled “ Talking arene 
in The Economist’s American Survey for 
Sg oe Rated 


March 5, 1960, indicated 
makers are “living on 

talk ” rather than waxing fat on t 

contracts. Mr Cheprakov t also con- 

sult his nearest stockbroker 


states that West Germany’s forces are being 
American forces are as yet unequipped with 
an i Polaris. 
puaat sacar Se, kaaies Slieey 
important reason , 
—— is not italist greed but 
rather an honest fear of imperialism 
the Soviet government will remain free to 
in the arms face without effective 


nosed University Tuomas F, Frecp 
Not Optional 


Sirn—In the hope of fi 
able indignation of Professor 








BOOKS 


Alamein Refought 


HIS is an important book, even though 
it is being too widely billed as a sensa- 
tionalist one. feaees bh noe peg ao 
courageous evaluation by a new young his- 
torian ee ee eee Desert. 


1940-42 under 
ive attack. i on the other 
comes in for much praise, though not 
all of it is unalloyed. ; 
The attack on Churchill follows a path 


‘gomery let slip a chance of a decisive 


counter-thrust. 

These are grave charges to be made by 
a young historian who was only fifteen at 
the time of Alamein, but they are closely 
documented and closely argued. More- 
over, they are brilliantly written. It is 
sometimes hard to believe that the descrip- 
tions of the fighting came from the pen of 
someone who can never have scen a desert 
action. Here is one passage: — 

During the night of December 8th/9th, 1940, 
the full moon, large and white, and sharply 
delineated as a saucer, served for the first time 
as a lamp to light men into a desert battle. 
Beyond the shapes of trucks and tanks the 
desert stretched away silver, black and empty. 

But at times Mr Barnett dips his pen too 
de:p into venom. To describe Churchill 
in 1942, on his way to face a long and dan- 
gerous flight to Moscow, as “the plump, 
pink politician who ran the war from a 
cellar in London” is distortion, and some 


of the cracks at re bear the - 


impress of the rancour of those whom the 
Field Marshal swept aside in his path to 
fame. 

One or two of Mr Barnett’s points will 
certainly be refuted by the Field Marshal's 
supporters. It is by no means certain, for 
instance, that the Torch landings would 
have brought about Rommel’s withdrawal. 
Hitler’s vehement orders to all his Generals 
on all fronts from 1942 onwards were to 
stand their ground. The blind stubborn- 
ness which sacrificed von Paulus at Stalin- 
gtad would equally have operated for the 
Afrika Korps at Alamein. Moreover, Mr 
Barnett pays too little attention to the 
undoubted improvement in morale which 
followed Montgomery’s assumption of com- 
mand in the Eighth Army and which was a 
valuable uct of his oe 
The Field Marshal can, after all, claim to 
have passed successfully the ultimate test 
of generalship: he won his battles. But 
when all that is said and done the great 
questions remain—did he win them at too 
high a cost and in too slow and cumbersome 
a manner ? These are major charges which 
demand an answer. 

But perhaps the most important pas- 
sage in this book is when Mr Barnett des- 
cribes, not the Generals, but the social and 
political forces which had shaped, and 
shaped for the worse, the nature of the 
army they had to command. The inability 
of the cavalry-minded armoured com- 
manders to learn the realities of tank war- 
fare persisted throughout the desert war. 
It meant that no Commander-in-Chief had 
in his hands an instrument on which he 
could rely against the twentieth century 
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re gyre of Rommel’s men. If this 
helps the army to avoid this in any 
future clash, it will have served a far wider 
purpose than stoking the fires of the desert 
controversy, 


Great Days 


Sowing: An Autobiography of the Years 
1880-1904 


By Leonard Woolf 
Hogarth. 206 pages. 215. 


R WOOLF strikes his note in the first 

paragraph : happiness, 
cosmic pessimism, resistance to the blows 
of fortune, detachment and a pleasantly 
militant atheism. To this must be added a 
very wide range of interest (for instance, 
this arch-intellectual enjoys every form of 
sport).and a goodness of nature and charm 
that come through more clearly than the 
author probably knows. It is a delightful 
book, strongly personal in style and sub- 
stance, and the note is maintained through- 
out. 

Mr Woolf was one of the children of a 
large, happy and intelligent Jewish family, 
very well off till his father died, and then 
poor. His memories of comfortable bour- 
geois life in Kensington as a child in the 
eighties are idyllic. Typically enough, he 
draws attention to the social cost at which 
that life was sustained, and therefore as a 
socialist condemns it, but yet pays warm 
tribute to its merits. His schooldays at St. 
Paul’s were unhappy and boring, but suc- 
cessful. Then came Cambridge. 

This part of the book is momentous to 
anyone who has any feeling for the intel- 
lectual development of the country. The 
coming together of friends at Trinity in 
those years gave rise to Bloomsbury, and 
the waves of influence that spread from 
there still lap many shores, though they may 
no longer rock the boat. Memoir after 
memoir has revealed that the cave of the , 
winds, the eye of the storm, was in the 
rooms shared by Mr Woolf and Mr Sydney- 
Turner and frequented by their friends. 
Mr Sydney-Turner, as is his custom, has 
been silent and has left no record of those 
days; but at last we have Mr Woolf's ver- 
sion. 

There are no dramatic excitements about 
it, no great surprises .o those who have 
read other accounts (though there are useful 
correctives to K *s more fizzing but, 
according to Mr Woolf, not wholly accurate 
account) and not much detail. But it is a 
delightful and convincing story of a happy, 
experience, of a kind that only those who’ 


graduates live together in close contact with 
like-minded dons. There is bly no 
more exciting ambience in which to live, 
nor any in which the mind develops more 
rapidly or soundly, in the exhilaration of 
emotions at f stretch. Everything 
helped: there was a sense of revolution at 
the end of the Victorian era; the under- 
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He, fought for public ownership of his own country, New Zealand. 
national resources and of great, inevitably : 
istic, undertakings, to the end that 
these should contribute to increased well- 


ies. If it is 
for the specialist than the 
this is not because it is not 
and eminently readable but 
it is so complete. It is in fact a 
dium of information on which the admini- 
strator and the student will henceforth have 


South Sea Islands 
Britain in the Pacific Islands 


By W. P. Morrell. 
Oxford University Press. 466 pages. 55s. 


BOUT no part of the world with so small 
a land area has so much been. written r 
as about the island groups—as numerous as 3 
they are diverse—scattered about the world’s Cook Islands. — 
greatest ocean. They have been written developments in the 
about ever since they were discovered, and  ™ight perhaps have included a reference 
of material—e i to the important Native Land Trust Ordi- 
nance of 1940 ensuring in perpetuity to the 
iji ownership of their lands ; 
some of its concluding s are notewothy, 
| especially coming from the pen of a New 
Zealander : 


ific Islands generations ago. 
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RAF deterrent force relies on the most advanced aircraft and missiles... 


RAF Transport Command provides 5,000-mile range—20-ton payload capacity ... 


... AND BRISTOL SIDDELE 


Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, one of the largest manufacturers of aero-engines in the 
world, supply flight power for a large proportion of the aircraft and missiles of the Royal Air 
Force. The most potent part of the RAF’s strategic deterrent force, the bulk of its round-the- 
clock defence, the majority of its transport aircraft and all its latest basic and advanced jet 
trainers are powered by Bristol Siddeley. 


CENTRAL OFFICE: MERCURY HOUSE, 195 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON SW7 * AERO-ENGINE Divisio! 
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RAF ‘iying Training Command orders the latest basic and advanced jet trainers . . . 


{ SUPPLY THE POWER 


FLIGHT POWER NEEDS es 
THE BIG PRODUCER ed 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 









‘ NW: PO BOX 3, FILTON, BRISTOL, ENGLAND * INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS: PO BOX 17, COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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SUCH HIDEOUS PLANTS” 


SIMON-CARVES 


CHEADLE HEATH, STOCKPORT 
AND SIMON HOUSE, DOVER ST, LONDON Ws 
and # Calcutta, Johannesburg, Sydacy, Torunte 


(which depend a good deal on fertilisers and 
chemicals) and a lot of other things that 

make up your standard of living, tq which 

our hi ts contribute in more ways 

than space allows us to mention.” 

“In short, Madam,” the Secretary might have 
concluded, “we render many essential services to 


many essential industries, so pray accept your 
dividends in the certainty that if we did 

not build our hideous plants someone 

else would build them and perhaps not 

as well as we do.” 


‘ 
MEMBER OF SIMON ENGINEERKIG 
LTD, WHICH COMBINES THE RE- 
SQURCES OF 


LIMITED, Simon-Carves Lid 
Simon Handling Engineers Lid 
Henry Simon Lid 
Huntington, Heberlein & Co Lid 
Lodge-Cottrell Lid 
Chemical Engineering Wiltons Lid 
Turbine Gears Lid 
Simon Engineering ( Midlands) Lid 
and other companies 
in Great Britain and overseas 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
Realism and Anachronism 
FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
HE journalists crowded into the Elysée palace on Monday for and Washington two years ago (on September 24, 1958, to to be 
one of General de Gaulle’s rare press conferences, expecting precise). He holds that the structure of Nato needs alteration in 
to see a magician produce an Algerian rabbit enough two basic ways. First, collaboration should not be limited to 
to keep the United Nations Assembly quiet for yet another session. Europe ; the member states with world-wide interests (that is, the 
But they found a lecturer, self-confident, elegant, aloof and rather 


of continental Europe with popular appeal, the new institutions 
would be endorsed by a referendum in each member country. A 
new European assembly would also be set up, not directly elected 
but made up of delegations from the six parliaments. It is being 
assumed in Paris that this assembly would supersede the similarly 
constituted Strasbourg assembly of the Six (the “ European parlia- 
ment”) ; but not much importance is attached to this proposal. 
Parliament and referendum are the dressing for a gaullist dish, 
the Europe des Patries. 

On the face of it there need be nothing to prevent Britain from 
forming part of such a system—except the likelihood of a French 
veto on any such idea. General de Gaulle got a smile from his 
audience when he expressed his hope of seeing Mr Macmillan again 
“on an occasion, which will necessarily be a good occasion.” The 
impression was that he would not want that occasion to occur before 
he had come to terms with his continental partners. Here is the 
paradox: Britain would have no ae aa 


French plan, but is not a place. West Germany 

nee Se ee mf Baropen which 

| tougher morsel for coe eee the Germans 

se ertl of wanting Britain It is doubtful whether the 

gaullist os eacvie Os orang af Poona rance’s continental allies 
unscathed. 


France’s partners in the common market are the more periurbed 
because it is so plain that for the general this European architecture 
is a means to an end—and the end remains what it was, a place 
for France in a western tripartite power system. General de Gaulle 
does not take no for an answer. Vatbie be cold abou Dato on this 
occasion was really a summary of the memorandum sent to London 


United States, Britain and France) must concert their policies i 
Africa and the Middle East if the alliance is to survive. 
general’s reference to these three as “the chief members 
alliance ” was certainly not sweet music to German or 

The second classical gaullist grievance is against the “ integra- 
tion ” of the Nato commands. Defence, General de Gaulle holds, 


ith 
feet 


soil must be under French control exclusively. The integrated 
command system may have been tolerable earlier, before the con- 
tinental economic and political recovery, and before France had 
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ii 
it 
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general seems strangely out of touch with the shifting realities of 
the military balance of power in thinking, as he evidently does, that 
a reconstruction of Nato would necessarily work in France’s favour. 
While the Frenchmen are winning laurels in guerrilla warfare across 
the Mediterranean, it is the west Germans who are becoming the 
biggest military power of continental western Europe. Nuclear 
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asking Dr Adenauer to come 
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Segni has frequently done, at his 
bbia; but regard for the Chancellor’s 
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west of Milan. That is to say, the 
did not go out of his way to call on the 


is believed to have complained about 
the west German Christian Democratic 
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German-speaking clergy from the Alto Adige met representatives 


of the Volkspartei and of 
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was probably more carry much weight with the bureaucrats, but the minister, himself 
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Higher yields on Honshu 


Around Aichi on Honshu, the largest of the Japanese islands, the 
same crop goes into the same soil over and over again. This is a 
system favourable to the Japanese agricultural economy and one 
much liked by Meloidogyne incognita var. acrita, the root-knot nema- 
tode. In such conditions nematodes thrive and their presence in the 
Aichi soil slashed carrot yields by half. 

In pesticide trials carried out to beat this scourge, Nemagon proved 
extremely successful. Ten days before the carrot seed was sown, this 
effective Shell soil fumigant was injected into the earth. Then, after 
two months’ growth, the carrots were lifted. They showed virtually 
no sign of damage, weighed nearly double those from untreated 
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soil, and were of greatly improved quality ...ccncrete evidence of 
Nemagon’s efficiency. 

Nemagon shows equally productive results on other crops. It can be 
applied after planting as well as before and, in this way, effectively 
controls nematodes in land growing perennials. D-D, Nemagon, 
aldrin, dieldrin, endrin and Phosdrin can control nearly every world 


pest. 
Nermiagons 1..i ver 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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BEFORE 


Many a man who smokes a 
pipe has never smoked 
Exmoor Hunt in it. And that, 
Exmoor being what it is, is a 
great shame. 

We think you'd enjoy 
Exmoor Hunt as you've never 
enjoyed tdbacco before. We 
could he prejudiced, of course, 
but there are lots of peopk 
besides ourselves who feel the 
same way about it. 

Exmoor Hunt is a mixture. 
A remarkably good mixture. 
Popular. And deservedly so. 


EXMOOR 
HUNT 


THE EXTRA 


—---- oe 


x 


* 

Not that there’s anything new 
about Exmoor Hunt. ft is simply 
an extra-mellow mixture of fine 
quality tobaccos blended with more 
than ordinary skill. Try it. We 
thnk Exmoor would soon stake 
its claim to your very best pipe. 


Broad or Medium Cut 
toz-4/9} 2ozs-9/7 
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a former university lecturer, might be expected to be more ready falsehoods. Another reason is that no other country has excluded 
to credit an anthropologist with the desire to pursue anthropology him. The Dutch seem likely to give him a visa for west New 
rather than revolution. Mr Hasluck, however, has his ideals and Guinea, but they have reasons of their own, not untouched by 3 
| his plans for New Guinea, and would like to guard it from con- certain Schadenfreude. Your correspondent’s impression was that 
, tamination like an ambitious mother preserving her daughter from he had no political designs whatever. Even supposing he had been 
the beatniks. The prime minister probably did not hear of the critical in articles or speeches, it would have done Australia less 

decision until afterwards, but has backed his minister as a matter harm than the present furore. 
of loyalty. It is relevant to add that average opinion in the Austra- One suspects that the department has been influenced by con- 
lian cabinet is to the right of the British cabinet, but in the country siderations that might be relevant if the professor had applied for 
generally the decision is unpopular and the press has been a key job at Harwell, but which are not relevant to @ three weeks 
unanimous in attacking it. trip to New Guinea. That secret dossiers should be flown across 
One reason for the attack is that the professor has been the world to damn a persan is a practice so distasteful to free men 
“smeared” by unspecified objections—although he himself has i i 
taken some of the force out of that argument by saying he would 
not want the security report to be divulged as it must be full of 
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Professor Gluckman’s case necessity is not proved. 
proved, as most MPs now realise, is Australia’s need for an 


or jar contains an almost standard pro- 
duct. Packing the cigars, labelling and 
sealing the boxes, and wrapping them in 
wax paper is all done by hand ; this part ; 
of the manufacturing process could be 
mechanised, but  cigar-makers are 
extremely conservative artisans and would 
resist change. For shipment overseas the 
boxes are sealed in zinc cases, and then 
in stout wooden boxes; exacting cus- 


Havana 
Cigars 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 








HEN Christopher Columbus anchored 
off the north coast of Cuba early in 
November, 1492, he sent his interpreters 
Rodrigo de Xerez and Luis de Torres 
ashore to make contact with the natives 
and discover the road to the palace of the 
Great Khan of China. The two men 
found only humble Carib villages, but 
they became the first white men to experi- 
ment with tobacco, after they had seen the 
natives smoking rolled up bundles of the 
weed inserted in one or both nostrils. 
Although the cigarette has all but replaced 
the cigar, and Cuba has fallen to 23rd 
place in the production of tobacco, the 
island still produces the fine Havana that 
brings the highest prices in the world. 
\ Tobacco is grown in every province of 
Cuba, but the leaves most prized for 
cigar-making come from the Vuelta Abajo 
district at the western end of the island. 
The cultivation of the plant requires an 
extraordinary amount of painstaking hand 
labour ; its treatment after being harvested 
is also complicated and expensive. After 
preliminary curing, the leaves are shipped 
in barrels to the factories, the two largest 
of which are in the centre of Havana. On 
arrival the barrels are put into a gas 
chamber to kill any insect pests, and then’ 
taken to a room where women deftly strip 
out the centre stem of each leaf by hand, 
dividing the leaf into “rights” and 
“lefts.” These leaves are then set aside 
to age in fragrant storerooms; some 
are ready to be used in a few mionths, 
others take as long as three years to 
mature. 
Unripened “rubafio” leaf, olive-green 
in colour, goes to the American market ; 


Cubans and Europeans prefer darker, 
stronger cigars. The cheaper machine- 
made cigars are prepared in air-conditioned 
rooms where the humidity can be kept 
constant. Since three or four separate 
kinds of leaf must be combined in a single 
cigar the process cannot be completely 
mechanised. A_ skilled workman puts 
together leaves selected for strength, 
aroma, flavour, and burning qualities and 
feeds them into thé machine ; a team of 
three women at the other side of the 
machine select and smooth out the leaf 


turns Out 4,000 cigars a day and earns 
40 pesos aw (The peso is at par with 
the dollar inside Cuba.) 

Better cigars are rolled by hand, and 
the best go to the English market: “ the 
English,” a foreman explained, “are 
gentlemen, and they get the best whisky, 


orcero (twister) selects one kind of leaf 
for a filler, another for the outer layers, 
and a final faultless leaf for 


Churchill, order special shipments by air 
express. Present production is about 
300 million cigars a year, of which less 


has made such great changes in the rest 
of the island’s economy, has not had much 
effect on the cigar industry. Some of the 
best tobacco lands have been taken from 
owners associated with the Batista regime 
and turned into co-operatives, and the 
workers were given a 17 per cent i 

in salary last year ; but for the most part 
the industry continues as before, with 
some farms and most of the factories 
remaining in private hands. ‘Next to 





' defend themselves in camera against the dossiers that dog them. 


India’s Foreign Exchange Crisis 


. CHILLY wind has been blowing through Delhi—a sudden 
Ph tries Wiss: Gnas Goide onthenes cxein The 
Reserve Bank’s statement for the week ending August 12th showed 
India’s sterling balances at an all-time low of £108 million—{40 
million below the already low level reached at the beginning of 
the year. The decline in a single month was nearly £16 million. 

Some in authority believe that, unless the meeting of the “ Aid 
- India Club ” in Paris on September 12th decides quickly to “ untie ” 
some credits, the balances might go as low as {85 million before 
the tide turns, There is a seasonal factor in India’s exports which 
rise to the hope that the balance will recover by March 
£1 then there, is the larger question of 
see for the Russian credit 


et 
i 
ft 
Fé 


facile suggestion by one member of the advisory council that India’s 
os pram ings tone asda pcan toate into addi- 
tional loans for “ tenance ” purposes ; Mr B. K. Nehru said 
“ this was the most remarkable piece of double\accounting of which 
he had heard.” 

Both he and Mr Swaminathan are presenting to the prime 
minister and the finance minister, perhaps even more frankly, 
their views on the need for a fairly drastic curtailment of imports 
until the foreign exchange situation is clearer. It is extremely 
likely, therefore, that the new import policy to be announced on 
October 1st will be a drastic one. And there is a new determination 


constructive. 

Some querulous notes, however, are also to be heard. Certainly 
there is a feeling among some observers that India’s friends in the 
Ct en en 
five-year plan. In August, 1958, at a meeting in Washington, the 
figure that for the aid needed for completion of its 
second plan was $1,030 million. Against this, the creditor govern- 
ments suggested that $930 million might be sufficient. This was 

Indian representatives, who expressed 
the hope at the time that this figure would not be reduced, that the 
aid would be largely “ untied,” and that it would be made available 
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in a manner which has not helped India on its current trading 
account. It is suggested that, if the 1958 commitment had been 
fully: honoured, the present foreign exchange crisis would not 
have occurred, since the immediate shortfall is roughly of the order 
of $100 million. If this should arrive by September 12th, all might 
yet be well ; but in that case the western creditor governments vill 
merely have caused a flutter for no purpose. 

In view of the imminent meeting in Paris, few Indian business- 
men take a pessimistic view of the situation. Last week the finance 
minister, Mr Morarji Desai, declared himself hopeful even about 
the third plan. But this will not avert a drastic import policy. It 
may even be necessary to redefine the purpose of import policy, 
which at present is the full utilisation of existing capacity, rather 
than the defence of the balances. At the same time the World Bank 
mission’s new annual report has some critical things to say about 
the excessive expansion of steel capacity at a time when higher 
priorities certainly exist (fertilisers, for one). Some changes in the 
structure of the third plan may yet be enforced by the pressure 
of circumstances. 

The current attitude at the highest levels is still one of confidence 
in India’s western friends, who alone can meet this particular crisis, 
which arises from the need to meet payments due to them in the 
next three months. Perspective has grown steadily with the years. 
It is being widely remarked that the Russian credits for the third 
plan will not be much more than {£225 million—only a tenth of 
the foreign exchange requirements of the plan. Has this awareness 
already been reflected in the moderation of India’s political pro- 
nouncements? The decision made last week not to press this year 
for communist China’s inclusion in the United Nations is included 
in the brief which Mr Krishna Menon is taking to New York. 


Some More Equal 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL\AVIV 


LL members of Israel's kibbutzim, or collective farms, are equal. 
This is the movement’s basic principle and it means in 
practice that members are paid pocket money but no wages. The 
collective provides food, clothes, entertainment, holidays, a health 
service education. Once a candidate has been accepted by the 
collective’s general assembly, he enjoys complete social security. 
Although the standard of living in the newer settlements is still 
low, the older settlements offer fairly comfortable housing and good 
food, and their well-kept lawns and luxurious gardens, some of 
them with swimming-pools, are show pieces. Despite all this, the 
kibbutz movement has for years been threatened by creeping 
paralysis, and the crisis has now become acute. 

The trouble is the shortage of workers. During the early heroic 
days, when working and living conditions were very hard, there was 
always a waiting list of candidates. Now the settlements hunt 
desperately for young people, who will as likely as not leave again 
after a couple of years. The young return to the city lights, not 
always because they hanker after an easier life but because the 
towns offer a greater challenge. 

This has meant that the settlements are unable to carry on with- 
out hired labour. They have tried to avoid it by mechanisation, 
but this has not filled the gap. Again and again resolutions have 
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Concrete evidence 


When a concrete sugar silo is built, you have to first get down to 
painting it. For nothing breaks up concrete faster than sugar and, 
wherever the two are likely to meet, protection is needed. The best, 
and in the long run most economical, protection for concrete is an 
Epikote epoxy resin based paint: It is highly resistant to corrosive 
action, extremely flexible, lasts longer and needs less maintenance. 
Such qualities naturally find a multitude of other applications. As 
can linings to protect our food and drink, for example. As paint 
primers on motor cars and domestic equipment. Even when used as 
coatings on toothpaste tubes, both inside and out, Epikote resins 
hold tight to the surface, right to the last squeeze. 
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For outstanding toughness, look also to Epikote resins—for floor- 
ings, road and runway surfaces. Look, in fact, to Shell for all things 
chemical. Additives, plastics, solvents, detergents and synthetic rub- 
bers today stem from Shell. For industrial chemicals with a plus, 


call on Shell. 
Epikote 5.1. sien: 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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but to no avail. It is, after all, the co-operative farms, or moshavim. Immigrants from oriental 
sst labour exchange for a countries are often unable to understand the socialist principles 





programme for division and development 
of the Punjab river waters, to which Mr Nehru and President 











of ten (extendable to thirteen) years, India’s obligations to send 
water downstream will be progressively reduced, on the basis 








last on the point of solution, and vast opportunities for i 
been in India and Pakistan recently to work for final settlement development should be opened up in areas that have been stagnat- 
i i ing for a decade owing to the uncertain outlook. 
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LC-T 40-COLUMN 
PUNCHED CARD 
SYSTEMS 


can help your 


ns 


business 


WHAT DOES 40-COLUMN MEAN? It 
means a punched card data process- 
ing system using small cards which 
record data in 40 columns—quite 
sufficient for a large number of jobs. 
It means a comprehensive range of 
40-column punched card machines. 
Compared with a larger 90-column 
installation, it means less initial 
outlay, lower running costs, saving 
of floor space. 


If you're considering a data processing 
system, see what 40-column machines will 
do for you. They are more than earning 
their keep for many thousands of organi- 
sations: firms operating with as few as 
12 people to concerns employing over 4 
thousand. 


What I°C’T 40-column 
equipment can do for YOU 


It will mechanise your sales and purchase 
accounting, and produce your statistical 
records, Other everyday jobs it will tackle 
include stores and stock control, involo- 
ing, payroll, hire purchase accounting, 
expenditure control and costing. It will 
help you wherever you need accurate 
accounting and statistical information 
quickly. 

The equipment is readily available; it is 
easy to put in and simple to use. 


I-C-'T 40-column equipment 
can grow with your firm 


The basic machines—auto punches, sort- 
ers and tabulators—may be all you want 
at the moment. But you can always add 
summary, reproducing and electronic 
calculating punches, interpolators and 
interpreters. And you can increase card 
capacity by 25% without spending a 
more. 

Because I-C-T’s range of data processing 
equipment is so wide, your installation 
can always keep a step ahead of demands 
on it. Transition to 80-column machines, 
or to electronic computers, can be effected 
smoothly and efficiently at any time. 

Write to us at 1-C-T—now. 


International Computers 
and Tabulators Limited 


149 Park Lane, London Wi 
Telephone: HYDe Park 8080 


ICT manufacture 21-, #-, 8- and 160- 
column punched card machines, as well as 
smali and medium-sized computers. 
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- . Mauritius was the dodo's dwelling 
G ky (y e y : But now the dodo’s vanished without 








trace. 
So let us learn from his fate 
The risks of getting smug 
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————— (re _ SSS O stands for Ogies—-not a race 
Of baby ogres, but a place* 
Whose citizens employ their days 
In mining coal and growing maize. 
* (in the Transvaal) 
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To business men:—Do not imagine, please, Teiidetids ccpaies india cimardieniibe 
The only facts we know are facts like these. And, being free, cannot be called expensive. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. | 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Science Penetrates Management 


“ Only scientists have the necessary training for establishing 
and using the technologies required to exploit recent major 
discoveries and those likely to arise in the future .. . [The 
scientist] must rid himself of the idea that a scientist who 
goes into business, or a chemist who becomes a salesman, 
has let down the side and prostituted his heritage, and develop 
to the full the contribution which his methods of thought 
and integrity of approach can make in all the multifarious 
activities of industry.” 


F a few scientists hearing the words of Dr James Taylor, 
I a director of Imperial Chemical. Industries, at the British 
Association meeting in Cardiff last week,* may have felt 
that he was inviting them to vulgarise their whole “ philo- 
sophical approach,” more than a few industrialists, reading his 
words, may have felt that he was making fairly large territorial 
claims, on behalf of the scientist, over the whole field of busi- 
ness management. British business today, far more generally 
than even, say, five years ago, accepts the key role of the 
scientist in stimulating (much of) technical innovation, and 
with more than lip-service. It is spending out of its own 
pockets at least twice as much on organised industrial research 
as it was then; it is also recruiting science graduates for 
technical management, and quite a number for management 
in general, outside the laboratory, design office, or actual plant. 
But not all industrialists are yet convinced that scientific train- 
ing as they now encounter it is the ideal qualification for 
managing a business, either when it comes to dealing with 
people or when it comes to taking executive decisions. 


In the laboratory, as a dependable source of innovation, 
the scientist has now fully gained industry's confidence— 
perhaps even too readily. Most industrial firms that have 
achieved even medium size are coming to accept an obligation 
to spend on research as well as development, as an insurance 
against being left behind technically. Some, in the flush of 
fashionable enthusiasm of the last few years, may go too far 
and assume that investing in a laboratory can guarantee them 
all the technical progress they need. “ Unfortunately,” as Dr 
Taylor remarked at Cardiff last week, “the conditions for 
promoting originality in scientific discovery are not known.” 
Confident formulas purporting to measure how much com- 
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panies can afford to spend or cannot afford not to spend on 
research are bandied about less than a few years ago: much 
painstaking study, even in firms as “ science-based” as Dr 
Taylor’s own, has ended in scepticism about determining, or 
requiring, any general rate of return on research and develop- 
ment expenditure. Many ideas, it is accepted, must still come 
from outside (though even here the laboratory may help a 
firm to recognise them). 

But this tempered appreciation that no logical formulas yet 
exist, and that such investment must be in some part bread 
upon the waters, seldom leads companies to stop doing it. 
Some companies such as Associated Electrical Industries, with 
Parsons and Reyrolle and now in a different field with Davy- 
Ashmore, have of late been attempting to employ a given 
volume of research more economically. But while in discussion 
one may postulate a company that is technically progressive but 
also tough-minded enough to avoid the cost of research itself, 
and to rely on always being second off the mark, licensing 
each new product or technique ready-made, one seldom meets 
it in real life. Does one exist ? Can it remain progressive ? 
And (which is not an irrelevant question) will its technical staff 
stay happy ? 

Once the scientist as researcher is accepted within a com- 
pany, it stands to reason that some scientists will move across 
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mow expect to make their impact upon industry neither by 


N principle, this is not new. “ Scientific management ” 
began with F. W. Taylor in the eighteen-cighties, if not 
before ; ever since it has been a growing movement-cum-body 
of knowledge, offering principles and advice to the business 
Re ee eee 


the war and has penetrated into industry since, began by 
g groups of different kinds of natural scientists—mathe- 


basically from science to industry, offering what it can to 
assist almost all the gamut of business decisions. It has met 
even more scepticism than the management movement— 
indeed, some incredulity—but its employers are finding that it 
generally delivers the (rather complicated) goods. 

How much it can offer, and where, may be disputed: but it 
tends to consider within its scope all the quantitative elements 
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that until it arrived were largely outside the competence of 
anyone around industry ; and of the new mathematical tools 
with which industry is now arming itself. The application 
of quantitative study to complex problems depending on many 
factors does not necessarily require the computer, though the 
speed with which these machines calculate does make it 
possible sometimes to calculate where rules of thumb had 
until recently to be applied simply for lack of time. But there 
is littke doubt that the acceptance of operational research 
departments into some of the more progressive parts of British 
industry has been facilitated by the fact that these odd boffins 
not only knew how to get answers out of the computer but 
also were confident that they knew what questions to ask it. 


OME of the practitioners of operational research like to call 
S it “ management science ”: inevitably, the sphere in which 
it claims competence largely overlaps that of “ scientific 
management.” And certain archpriests of both sects hardly 
admit any limits to this competence : what Mr R. M. Currie 
of ICI calls “ work study” has been a little rudely defined 
as “everything about efficiency in anything in ICI”; while 
Mr Stafford Beer of United Steel would only like “ every 
specialism in the company to hive off a man (preferably its best 
man) to form a department which would permanently study 
the overall control problem of the company ” along with some 
scientists who have the latest gen on cybernetics. The manager, 
indeed, may savour with some relish any conflict of preroga- 
tives between these older and newer groups of people who can 
tell him how to do his job. (As yet, the operational researchers 
have had no identified charlatans ; empire building is not 
unknown.) 

So far, any conflict between the two approaches should not 
be exaggerated. There were rumblings from the pope of 
British management consultancy when an i researcher 
some years ago doubted whether the arcane! “ line and staff” 
principle was more than a rule of thumb for certain companies | 
of certain sizes doing certain types of production. But in 
general the older efficiency experts welcome any new approach 
to improving management, and like to draw it into their own 


scientists must have displayed when they were emerging from 
alchemy. It does seem possible, however, that with or without 
the co-operation of their elder brethren, the operational 
researchers who are now impinging on management from 
science may administer some shocks to its present structure in 
the next decade or so, as the computer becomes one of 
industry’s more common household durables’ and begins to be 
allowed to do saote enabiaious things then the kischen chore of 
the payroll. 

Visions of the computer as an effective tool at many points 
in management, processing a far greater volume of data than 
can at present be and presenting for the human 
manager’s decision only the non-routine questions for which 
it cannot itself offer an optimal solution, are frequently offered 
nowadays. Some are pure hyperbole. But one should not 
underestimate the extent to which these machines once 
installed are going to be used in industry from now on. 
Indeed, when one considers the depressing record of produc- 
tivity gained since the war by exhortation and capital invest- 
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ment, one sometimes thinks of them as one of the few hopeful 
elements in the current industrial prospect that may help us 
to do things better. 

It seems doubtful, however, whether the machines can 
simply be fitted into the existing structure of organisation of 
most industrial companies—partly because they might take 
this too seriously. The neat pattern of the organisation chart 
on the wall works in practice, in almost every firm, simply 
because on non-routine issues nobody takes too much notice 
of it, and because all the time the little connected boxes con- 
nected by rigid “channels” in the paper pyramid can count 
on many kinds of non-charted, informal human contacts with 
each other. The computer has no particular friends and 
lunches with nobody. ' If one puts computers into the little 
boxes on the chart and actually expects the organisation to 
work, the result could be disastrous: as Mr Stafford Beer 
recently made the point in some characteristic phrasing, it 
may be “a desperately urgent matter that we escape from 
the organisational stereotype that only works because it is not 
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true, before we have recreated it in steel, glass and germanium 
—without its social relationships.” By the time business gets 
full value out of what in the current exaggerated 

one might call “a whole new technology of management” 
may be a somewhat different pattern of business. 

Where is the manager likely to be left after all this ? Mr 
Stafford Beer would leave him what he calls business’s “ moral 
decisions,” which have to be referred to “ what the firm thinks 
right or wrong”: he cannot yet design a computer to answer 
these, though he is confident that one can be instructed to 
pick the moral issues out of the routine. Dr James Taylor 
feels that in a favourable climate even non-scientists can learn 


' to apply the scientific approach, whether or not they can 


become as skilful at it as scientists—and that the approach of 
“ abstraction, measurement, quantification” is as natural to 
management as to science. The businessman may well have 
an instinctive urge to button his pockets and take a firm grip 
on his chair: however, for the present, misgivings or not, 
he is unlikely to stop buying scientists. 


Lightening Railway Deadweight 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


N an ordinary British express train, it has been said, the 

deadweight that has to be carried for every paying pas- 

senger is of the order of fifteen hundredweight, about ten 
times the weight of the passenger himself. It is hardly sur- 
prising, therefore, that in a recent exhibition in Strasbourg 
several European countries were able to show an interesting 
selection of applications for light alloys in the construction of 
carriages and wagons. To the casual observer, what may seem 
surprising is that there were not more examples, and more than 
eight countries able to show that they were taking the reduction 
of weight as seriously as this. The quickest answer, obviously, 
is cost ; volume for volume, aluminium weighs only half as 
much as steel, but costs three times as much. But, in fact, the 
reasons for the fairly slow progress of light metals into railway 
rolling stock are not as clear-cut as that ; they are historical 
and technical as well as simply economic. 

Until thirty years ago railway carriages were, generally speak- 
ing, built with wood bodies on steel underframes. In most 
ways these were very satisfactory: they were cheap, silent in 
Service, and gave good insulation against heat and cold. But 
their behaviour in accidents was far from satisfactory: they 
could telescope in collisions, and were also inflammable. In 
America popular pressure forced the railways to change to 
all-steel construction in the late nineteen-twenties, and, as 
safety was the demand, little attention was paid to weight 


(which was in practice greatly increased). In Britain and other | 


countries, the change to steel was made without popular pres- 
sure and the new carriages, although stronger and heavier than 
‘the old, were of lighter construction than those in the 
United States and Canada. They were, nevertheless, strong 
enough to withstand end stresses of 100 to 200 tons, and to 
overturn without crushing. This extra strength meant addi- 
tional—and unremunerative—weight, for without such pre- 
cautions lighter carriages could have been built, as has been 
shown in the case of rail-cars. 





During the 1930s the Americans tried several ingenious 
methods of reducing the weight of steel cars, but never suc- 
ceeded in doing so without some reduction in the safety fac- 
tor. The use of light alloys would have overcome this diffi- 
culty, but the first cost may have been considered too high, the 
climate of public opinion did not favour light alloys in place 
of steel, and the economic urge to save weight may not at that 
time have been considered sufficient to justify costly re-equip- 
ment. It was the French railways during the 1930s that did 
more than anyone else to reduce carriage weight by the use of 
aluminium alloys, and some of their designs are still very 
modern indeed. But before railways in general had time to 
decide on a policy, the war came. 


HEN the war ended the railways of many countries took 
VF ws On eh There are certain conditions in 
which reduction in carriage weight is specially desirable. First 
come the trains that are constantly starting and stopping, as 
on underground railways. The lighter the train the less the 
extra power used to start it and the braking required to stop 
it. Secondly, Diesel railcars and trains have limited propul- 
sive power and thus clearly benefit from light weight. A 
third case is that of railways with heavy gradients, as in Kenya, 
Switzerland and Peru. It was the first of these reasons that 
induced London Transport to adopt aluminium alloys for its 
Their decisions the second that attracted British Railways. 
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Germans wiss are experimenting and testing. The 
French, rather oddly, have for the time being turned their 
attention from light alloy carriage construction to 
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4$0 more on order, and 1,000 “ Tube” cars are to be stecl- 
framed with light alloy cladding. British Railways has about 
$90 diesel rail cars in light alloys, against 3,000 in steel, and 
prefers the fonmer for more exacting routes. 

The case of wagons is altogether different. In the United 
Kingdom wagons have always been severely limited in size by 
peculiar operating conditions. The small 4-wheeled wagons 
that have remained so long in general use have such a low 
annual mileage, and travel in such small, slow trains, that 
weight has always been an unimportant consideration. Con- 
ditions -in the United States and in Canada have been com- 
pletely in contrast to those in Britain, for in those countries 
wagons have, over the last century, greatly increased in size 
in order to reduce rolling resistance. They have also been 
moved in the largest possible trains for reasons of economy, 
end have been utilised intensively in order to keep down their 
total number. In their circumstances wagon weight has always 
been of importance. In other countries the size and utilisa- 
tion of wagons have fallen between these two extremes men- 

Wagon design is little influenced by safety in collisions, but 
other requirements are almost as important. When wagons 
are shunted carelessly, the shock can be very severe and a 
heavy can not only damage the buffers and couplers, 
but also the contents of the wagon and bend or break the 
end. Strong surges are set up in trains when they are 
being braked and, in wagons are treated roughly at all 
times. All these factors require strength and therefore, if 
weight is to be reduced, lighter materials have to be used. The 


Canadians, French and Germans, in particular, have been 
working on this problem since the war and are making notable 
contributions Se by testing numerous wagons in 


buffers, and their products have run over a 

without abnormal failures. The Canadians have 
‘been welding instead of riveting their aluminium alloy car 
bodies, so far with success. 

Technically, therefore, the possibility of using light alloys 
in almost all. parts of railway rolling stock seems to have been 
largely established. A feature of railway work that receives 
insufficient attention is the corrosion of wagons by certain 
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alloy wagons remain high, about {130 a ton. This point has 
to be borne in mind when comparing the economics of steel 
vehicles. As an example, aluminium panels 
removed from electric cars on the Manchester-Bury line after 
40 years’ service showed no significant corrosion, despite the 
polluted industrial atmosphere to which they had been 
exposed. 


| 
| 


oe had no real opportunity until recent years to give 
serious consideration to the use of light alloys on rolling 
stock, because the change from wood to steel was followed 
immediately by the depression and then by war. Only during 
the last few years has it been possible for the railways to get 
away from a hand-to-mouth policy and consider the future. 
This, without doubt, will entail a severe struggle to retain a 
Share of traffic against the road competition that will increase 
steadily in speed and efficiency as new roads and methods 
come into use. Railways will be forced to do the same, which 
must mean a big increase in the speed of trains and of freight 
handling. As speeds rise, the reduction in weight will become 
ever more important ; and wholesale changes will be inevitable. 
Wagons suited to the new conditions will be much more costly 
than those at present in use ; this, in turn, will make new 
operating methods which will have to improve 
wagon utilisation and reduce the number in operation. 

It is not easy to sum up the economic arguments for and 
against aluminium in railway vehicles ; every case differs to 
some degree, and local conditions differ in every country and 
railway. The reduction of total vehicle weight will of course 
be less than the simple comparison between steel and alu- 
minium, because some parts of light alloy rolling stock will 
continue to be made in other materials. However, a total 
weight reduction of from 10 to 20 per cent is normal, and the 
new aluminium trains recently introduced on the London 
Underground, with a weight saving of rather over 14 per cent, 
resulted in a saving of energy consumption of 124 per cent, It 
may not always be practicable to save as much as this, but every 
pound weight saved in a railway vehicle will reduce the power 
needed to move it, though as an isolated quantity the amount 
may be very small. Apart from the power required for traction, 
lighter vehicles mean savings of other sorts, in maintenance of 
brake shoes, axle bearings, tyres and a variety of others. Careful 
tests by the Toronto Transit Commission show that these three 
listed items alone accounted for savings, for each underground 
coach, of over {60 a year. It does seem that when freedom 
from corrosion, higher scrap values, less frequent painting and 
the many separate economies possible with vehicles of lower 


' weight are balanced carefully against higher capital costs, the 


result must fairly often favour the use of aluminium. Light 
alloys have taken their time to arrive on a significant scale in 
railway vehicles, as they have on the road: but if the price dis- 
parity continues to narrow, it is possible that from now on, in 
this respect, progress may be faster on rail than in the auto- 
mobile industries. 
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Without 

this research, 

progress in electronics 
would be 

slower 


Mullard’s work in three fields of research—solid 
state physics, vacuum physics and circuit physics 
—has made important contributions to progress 
in electronics. From this work, stem many of the 
vital developments in transistors, electronic tubes 
and magnetic components which have been seen 
in the past ten years. The suitability and the 
availability of these devices for a rapidly increasing 
number of applications depend largely upon the 
anticipation of new trends in equipment design. 
This is the reason for Mullard’s heavy and 
continuous investment in research. Besides 
ensuring the high performance, dependability and 
economy of Mullard products, it is also a valuable 
complement to the research of the equipment 
manufacturers who use them. 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUGES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS * TRANSISTORS 
AND OTHER SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 


Mullard Ltd 

Mullard House 

Torrington Place 

London W.C.1 mrss & 








One of the world’s great names 


in engineering... metallurgy... | 


tooling...welding...research... 
testing... production and 
progressive development for the 


automotive industry 
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Ever since Budd developed the first all- 
steel automobile body in 1912, major 
manufacturers have counted on Budd 
to tool and produce car and truck body 
components .. . chassis frames . . . wheels . . . hubs and 
brake drums . . . of highest quality. And, in that time, 
Budd’s specialized engineering, metallurgical and fabri- 
cating skills have contributed many ideas, techniques and 
tools that help the automotive industry perform its mir- 
acles of mass production. Today, Budd ranks high among 
the 200 largest industrial concerns in the world, with sales 
in 1959 of nearly $322,000,000. The Budd Company, 
Philadelphia 32, U.S.A. 
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_ THE ECONOMY 


eas whom the Board of Trade 
asked about their investment intentions 
during July and August, reckoned that 
their fixed capital expenditure this year 
would turn out 20 per cent higher than 
last year, not 16 per cent up as they had 
first guessed ; and next year, as a first fore- 
cast, they expect to invest about 12 per 
cent more than this year. The pattern 

investment, however, looks to be altering : 


nn re en et yer eee eee 


revised guesses of an increase of 14 pet cent 
up to 2§ per cent; non-industrial com- 
ies have revised their expectations 
tly downward, from an increase of 20 
per cent over 1959 to one of 16 per cent. 
Next eda uae ence ea one. aa 


I 


forecast that nth ner phar ems 
more than this year on fixed capital, while 
distributive and service trades expect their 


Board of Trade has it with the 
similar forecast a year earlier, and obtained 
fairl ive results, but this time 
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year’s investment intentions are as cheerful 
as anyone could have hoped, and for the 
present must be taken as scotching fears 


Calling the Turn 
VEN if fixed investment can be expected 
to go on rising, with the increase in 
private spending much more than offsetting 
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Investing More than Ever 























away 
any dip in public investment when that 3 
comes, there are downward elements in months later it turns out “ actually 


demand: stockbuilding, 
reckoning must by now be lower than carly 
this year, and, on most of the evidence, IN THE MARKETS 
pes teablaeekh aiemues peed 
about is a continued 
rise in total fixed investment and in con- Another Check 
eee ee Se : ‘. 
sales, whatever now ppening NCE again, ondon equity markets 
"stil i O have faltered at the of 
can be i by ing the indices above Jan Ss peak. 
seasonal factors or the slight price increases times in the last month it has looked 


exports are now the main depressing factor, } 

and the linked problem of internal costs. | mitments. Nor have they any obvious 
This boom may not have put nearly as much _— reason to. The ee 
pressure on the economy at critical points the City would like to ignore but it 
as the last ; but more of the cannot, becomes more rather than less 


output in Britain was still slanted upwards § domestic ivity or the external 
at mid-year, the London and Cambridge _ balance is real to check optimism, 
Economic Service* feels that Bank rate though far from certain enough to justify 
ant eS at a eee ic selling On Thursday, once again 
taken off to pump some mild reflation i eee 
into the economy this autumn. The expectedly S oie 
drastically revised official figures issued — penditure and the down turn on Wall Street 
oe Se eee eee ar oe ee ae Se 
quarter, no having to put on 
its view. This is certainly a tenable one, calls on new issue market. The 
but still seems premature, admitted- § week has seen the announcement of 
ly the whole question is one of on new rights issues, for Bowater, George 
timing. The official case for caution, against © Cohen and Plessey (this for £10 million), 
such a view, is that while nobody likes and a {7 million debenture for English 
restraining internal demand to push indus- This issue, offered to all existing 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


' Lombard Banking cut its deposit rates of 


interest by 1 per cent, to § per cent on six 
notice, 4 per cent for three months 
3 per cent for seven days. The osten- 
ible reason was that it felt it should follow 
own assessment of the inv nt market 
not follow Bank rate, as the clearing 
and other leading finance houses do. 
ice the cuts make the rates offered 
quite uncompetitive—for eee 
it actually pays'1 per cent less than a 
i ane ier three months money 
per cent less than the bank-backed 
and 1} per t less than 
authorities. Evidently the 
up, which has recently been 
viest advertisers for money, 
no longer keen to attract it, at 
current market rates. There may 
reasons for this, but in some 
are common to most of the big 
houses. They are having nothing 
problem of financing that they had 
955-57 credit squeeze. 
first place they now have large 
credit with the banks, and while 
these are net being increased, they are not 
in general being cut down. Secondly, the 
bank affiliations have greatly strengthened 
the larger houses’ pulling power for 
deposits. Thirdly, and not least important 
at this , the big houses are no longer 
a indiscriminately for new business. 
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has made some nasty dents in profits, which 
ought to be substantially increased this year 
from the full crediting of charges on agree- 
ments made in 1958-§9 ; in practice profits 
do not look like coming up to expectations, 
and even the most thrustful houses such as 
Lombard feel it is time to draw in their 

. The recent fall in secondhand car 


Golden Tides 


TERLING has remained very strong in 
the exchange markets this week. Per- 
sistent demand from most quarters. 
together with an unseasonal absence of 


.commercial demand for dollars, has raised 


the official rate to $2.81}. Security 
sterling is virtually at ity, the market 
supply having been dri by Continental 
and American demand for British securities. 
The other striking feature of the London 
market has been the istence of strong 
demand for gold, which has taised the 
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London price to a further peak of $35.22-3. 
ing the point at which it would be 

and to ship from New York. 
ian franc has recently regained 
i , and the forward discount 
has almost run off. Otherwise, the US 
dollar continues to be relatively weak, as 
moncy is withdrawn from New York to earn 


\ higher interest in Europe ; and the D-mark 


continues to pull in a and ‘a 
currency at a surprisingly large , asa 
combined result of the current surplus and 
the flow of investment funds into Germany. 
In , August the Bundesbank’s external 
reserves rose by DM740 million, or £63 
million. 

The reserves of the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account in the same month rose by 
£27 million, and without the special pay- 
ment of £25 million to the International 
Monetary Fund the increase would have 
been £52 million or $143 million ; this 
followed a true increase of £57 million in 
July. The big payment to IMF, which 
meets the whole of the 1960 monthly in- 
stalments, takes sensible advantage of the 
hot money tide, and will strengthen the 
reserves in the autumn when the leads and 
lags may turn against sterling. If this does 
not happen and foreign money is still 
flowing in, the Government can consider 
a further acceleration of the remaining in- 
stalments of about {50 million on the IMF 
debt, which under the present plan will 
be spread evenly through 1961. Action 
such as this is much more sensible than 
stemming the flow of foreign money by a 
reduction in Bank rate before the domestic 
economy justifies it. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


Profits Unchanged 


I was already known that turnover of 
’ British Petroleum in the first quarter of 
this year was 1§ per cent above that in the 
same period in 19§9 and that income from 
trading was also up despite depressed prices. 
The figures for the first half of the year 
carry on this story. British Petroleum’s 
sales of oil and oil products rose from 30.3. 
million to 34.8 million tons which is rather 
more than the 13 per cent increase in the 


SALES AND PROFITS 

(£ million) 
Six months ended june 30. Dec. 3! 
1959 1959 
4437 


312 6 


june W, 
1960 


447 5 
312-2 


57 9 62 ! 
Net income 324 315 


Gross profit/net sales °% 20-1 18s 199 

Net income/net sales °% 10 8 10 4 10-1 

Middle East output as a whole. With the 
extension of discount selling in this period 
it is a relief that British Petroleum's gross 
profit margin has narrowed so slightly com- 
pared with the first half of 1959—1in fact 
it shows some improvement over the rate 
for the second half of the year. Hitherto, 
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Breakthrough 


1 y 
Beecham did not do this, but after about a 
hundred tries the laboratories hit on a 


penicillin- 
that they produced) with- 
out killing the patient. The result of 
in 


6 
monohydrate, 


hospitals 


ido) peni 
or “‘celbenin » for 


short, does kill ordinarily resistant staphy- 
i, appears to 


tients 


have 
and, 


no harmful side- 


is plai at this stage is that exce 
ay are needed, at fairly 
that they have to be 


ots high § 
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As Good as a Giro? 


eo clearing banks will next month move 

to the second stage of their scheme to 

streamline credit transfers through the 
ing system. Their general credit clear- 

ing, which at present covers 

under standing orders and 


a more competitive charge. The present 
charge for over-the-counter transmissions 
of hire purchase instalments is 1s. for each 
payment, which is virtually prohibitive— 
and 'was intended to be. 

The banks have not yet decided by how 
much this should be cut, stating simply that 
the cost will be “ modest.” If it is, the 
banks will have a fair claim that by enabling 
money to be paid in at any bank for credit- 
ing to an account at any other branch bank 
in the country they have created “a wide- 
spread banking transfer mechanism for the 
use of the public,” to complement the 
cheque system, which is invaluable in some 
ways but uneconomically roundabout in 
others. The bank facilities will then in 
principle include those of a giro ; it remains 
to be seon whether they will permit direct 
credit ayer at little or no cost through 


their gesture may be sufficient to 
prepay ag hon henge ing a giro 
its own, y improving and icisi 
the transfer facilities of its Saviagi Bank. 
The result of the Post Office enquiry into 
this question has still to be announced. 


After Oil, Electricity? 


N estimated £44 million worth of dam- 
age was done by fire in this country 
last year, according to the Joint Fire 
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Make the most | | Is peace of mind worth 
of your 14 guineas a year 


14 guineas in a year works out at about 5/8 each week. Very 
little, isn’t it ? Yet, of mind for 5/8 a week is exactly 

. Of excessive bills for private treatment in hospital, nursing 

home, or at home for you or your family. 14 guincas 


Consult the National Provincial Bank provides up to £500 each in any one year to cover such bills. 
shout... For larger subscriptions coverage goes up to £950 year cach. 
The Hospital Service Plan operates on a non-profit-making 
Banker’s references basis, and is governed by a Council of Management drawn 
Borrowing from the Medical profession and Hospital World. The Plan 
Business and personal travel facilities oun aed oe a — oe aaians ri eae 
Deposit (Savings) Accounts are also schemes for school children and students. Anyone 
Executorship and Trustee business under 65 can apply for membership. Have all the details to 
Hire Purchase hand. Fill in the coupon below and post it off today. 
Investment 
eee ee | @ THE HOSPITAL SERVICE PLAN 
... and any other financial matters. priva 
PA Dept. E2 
* The full services of National Provincial Faas 157 St. John’s Road, Tunbridge Wells Kent, 
Bank are available to all customers and any Telephone: Tunbridge Wells 233815 
| charges are extremely modest. 
You are invited to have a word with the 
$ Please 2 details 
local Bearich Manager who will be gled to S oinatinkannen. 
give you the benefit of his knowledge and iA A 
experience. or Scho Pupils 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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SHERRY 


At ws... 
Fri aye MACKIE  wsss 
A gracious welcome to your guests 


16/- bottle - 8/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 32+ 


...2n fact they match new ideas with know-how— 
let them tackle your problem 


SS —=. 
RANSOMES AND RAPIER LIMITED - WATERSIDE WORKS - IPSWICH (A NEWTON CHAMBERS COMPANY) 
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Research Organisation* of the DSIR, and _ sight to be the more dangerous. Conceiva- at the industrial conditions of 25kV ac. 
there are growing indications that electricity bly, housewives forget that the electric hot- This i 
may be almost as big a culprit as the plate is on, and engineers are beginning to _—of the trunk line running north from Euston 
notorious drip-feed radiant joil heaters. think a warning light desirable. But an to Manchester and Liverpool. A second 


Half the 240,000 fires put out by local fire uneasy feeling remains that, while many section, from Crewe to Liverpool, on 

pag compe sh nage oar jar do of the fires due to electricity were caused by the railways claim that work is ahead of 
is y surprising in view of last year’s human it t to be possible = schedule, should be open for traffic in a 
scorching summer. The causes of other to ign more fool-proof appliances. Elec- year’s time ; and much of the civil engineer- 


fires seem to take a long time to establish: tric tors are much safer; ing 

the report includes returns from the bos Sl mel aad catirme Experience the erection of the gantries to 

fire brigades up to 1958, while the DSIR is _— with oil heaters has shown that the ordinary overhead cables, is now under way on 
; iled : a 


itself carrying out a analysis of all family cannot be relied upon to take pre- = main section south of Crewe almost as far 
the fires that took place four ago. cautions ; these must be built into as Stafford. 
This lest survey shows thet hail the Sires apparatus. The DSIR does not directly British London Midland region 
in houses were caused by heaters of one —cfiticise the design and wiring of electric says that it hopes to complete this 
kind or another (this before oil heaters were  ¢quipment because its own detailed expensive pi 1964, 
widely used), and 11.5 per cent were  ¢xamination is not yet but its the accelerated date fixed in last year’s 
caused by cookers. fire brigades’ _ statistical findings, taken together withcom- _re.appraisal. both and 
returns for iast year show that, out of | ments made by the Board of Trade’s com- the rest of the modernisation 
nearly $2,000 fires in buildings (and not § mittee on consumer protection, suggest that yuan ats tase tor Se teen eh ad 
merely houses), electric cookers caused not all can be above suspicion. doubt. Two months ago the Select Com- 
many, and lectic equipment ofall ds — biting sails chs Gt teiean 
many, t i 
than un a ae otal. = _ oie control, “ 
a si t i and now both the 
Pare a eh cr henge abr Doubts About Seadeel Casabastied to Gieeneees 
y on electric cookers ; three times : ; appear to have been a more scarch- 
es many fies start with electric than with Electrification pig ect sie mny Lportenyy 
gas cookers, which would appear at N Monday the Minister of Transport spent Peete ee oan 
tific and Industrial Research. HMSO, 5s. main line railway in Britain to be electrified | and pace of modernisation that now seems 
to be in question, in view of the 
mene An weak eS ca cae nee tees 
i the commission’s methods 


Housewives’ Choice 


N's of take over bids this week has tion will bring the number of shops in the 

centred largely on companies whose a group to ee 400. a ee 

names are well known to housewives. rwin shops use self service . The decline in sales of durable 

1. Acceptances of Electric and Musical Indus- pursues Tesco's policy of extending self trom ae sete te nea tie 
tries’ bid have been received from holders service stores and super-markets into the much the same during each of the 
of over go per cent of y-Richards Midlands and the North where such de- 
codlonay cock ome bala ty A. At the velopment has been much slower than in 


‘cent of| the Morphy-Richards equity, in- | 4 Fisons, unsuccessful in two major bids 
cluding| the 12} per cent holding acquired this y 
from Mr Morphy. The .offer has been latest 
extended until the end of the month. = 7 

2. The bid by Philips Lamps, through its “aa. 
English subsidiary, of 3s. 9d. in cash for direct 
the 1s. ordinary shares in Ada (Halifax) the 


bid . 
in Pickering and West, known 
or its canned peas. The offer, 

ea ‘ 


ors who hold about iS 
Bree Fe ; pares with a pre bid price 
is well below high ™ this year. After of about 6s. 3d., while last year the shares 
revelation of a fall in sales and stood as low as 18. 9d. The last di 
profits, the shares fell to a “low” of on the . eos ie ta 
28. 24d. and on the eve of the bid stood at peo reed, Sane seas ue , nage 
38. 34d. The bid is worth in all £2 million, canning See Stic ten Seer ay wed 
ee, Oe ee eee fall in — y sharp 
— — shares of Godfrey Phillips have been 
arid the Ada peenereee lhege + Sorina cae eae 
tance in view of the recent experience aoremenne ner anetn tats as 
prospects of the group. Ada makes wash- to 41s. 74d. on the news that Ardath ) 
ura) though cberrol of Ada would mee stand -«‘a#,beeT. appointed the sole concessionaire 
in the wey of the ial See ee ee 
manufacture of these 


: 


recently arranged 

Morphy-Richards, it does suggest that this brands but Godfrey Philli 
alliance may be a comparatively loose one. to manufacture cigarettes and tobacco for 
Tesco Stores has made a bid worth about export and will maintain its overseas 
£2 million for the unquoted capital of John tobacco interests, its cigar trade, and also 
Irwin Sons and Company of Liverpool, of its printing and publishing businesses in 
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oe ee eee fore oo Oe million ; but since the for the first 
quarter and {£379 million in the second quarter included a° of very large 
quarter of last co empty Shor contracts thé fall is more than 
total was new i two-thirds :~ Private industrial ing orders 

rose to million, \ 
£ nthe fen 3 sal feo . BRITISH CONSTRUCTION WORK 

oe year quarter OVERSEAS 

a in the X {£ milton) — iss 
quarter were million, against obtained, value of of 
ale ts ac ten Geer ete 7 a ea eis 
decline is largely seasonal ; in the second 1953 1960 A959 196d 1958" 1960 
quarter of 1959 new orders totalled £ Srarting aren}... 6 * n A 
million. The biggest ieee bs colo pecans Se a Be oe 
for new housing for developers. Onernenmpring. 2) oo OM 
which fell from {£132 million in the first Tet /...... 1413) 
quarter to {11 million in the second, / 
compared with {99 million a year earlier. | continded to rise, to £92 million, against 
Orders for work for public £82 million in the previous quarter and 
authorities fell by {10 million, to {121 £63 jon a year carlier. 
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5 Russia and t Ss CHANGES IN SOVIET ahi TRADE, 1955-1959 
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terling Area 


the sterling arca is accounted for about three- EXPORTS IMPORTS 
i t quarters of the total. Its 



















i te wack; and Getgh Rania bo will exports to these countries 1985 | 9 "SF" ss | 9s9 | TS 
runaing « big surphis in its trade with this —_ rose by 32) per Cent iN 1959, 40.4) «in mithion roubles) ‘i3.gre 2176 !%%%, | 12.202 | 20,29 a, 





country, its balance of visible wade with against an increase of only © ——————— —__-__> 
whole year 





the sterling area as a last 134 per cent in exports to Hachinery and eranaport | %. | 1% % | 9 1 
showed the biggest deficit recorded since the non-Communist world. ~, swiement....----.. 12°32 20s + 0 me StS 
it began to publish wade figures. Russia’s | Yet imports from the OEEC Base metals and manufac. | iia Sete) a tale 
total foreign wade grew by something over countries rose by a quarter chm ec. 18) 22 + HO 20. Bt 16-0 
SCR GEEUE ER ak thee Ranta tapas forme come, Sede TT" | oe | 40 wel 90 ]t9 be ia 
aren seve Se ena f swore. | we | BF 222i 8a) es ite. 
cent. Last year was the peak, as the result tries within its block rose feed sad beverages...” | ns | 196 Fito 4 37 | $3 a 0 
of « large increse in imports from the bY ouly 17} per cent. Dur GSzsomertee: att | dy me) a8 Bk Me 
sterling arca &@ moderate increase - | i 
trade both ways with Britain: Russia let imports increased 
bought goods from the sterling area to two-thirds; imports from within the equipment still come from its satellites, 
the value of 1,463.5 million roubles (at block rose by 54 per cent, but those and it is from these that its big increase 
the official rate of exchange {130.7 mil- from outside it doubled. Imports from in imports of consumer goods has been 
lion) and sold goods to the value of 700.8 Britain, and from certain other coun- supplied. Its biggest trade partners with- 
million roubles ({£62.5 million) to Britain tries in the West, appear to have gone in the block were China and Eastern 











and the overseas sterling countrics. on rising this year. However, four-fifths Germany; outside it, Finland, Britain 
Figures showing the balance of trade of Russia’s purchases of machinery and and Malaya. 
with the sterling area, ¢ 


latest annual Soviet trade statistics, which SOVIET BALANCE OF VISIBLE TRADE WITH, THE STERLING AREA 
have recently become available in the (mn. roubles) 


heavily; and last year @ con- Other Sterling Area—Exporss to ....... 72-4 m3 | a1 ns wa 







oe Russi F : india (exports : machinery, equipment. 


Es ; —e uaadpiel 1...) 40-7 | +800 | +08 316-3 30-0 

; ° ; Shicwnls to 0UltC<(i«‘(‘(ié‘é CTS! PTOCUCES)..... deeseses + . + . ; ? i ' 

ment from this country; it is difficult to Malaya {imports : rubber) ..)....... lara ines | fine | Tae | 2503-2 

ee ee 2 disso = : ies dines Atapanwn: oosh| — 79 | 2 | 7 | - oe] — S08 

! sterling area in 1955, ion of Sc ica : wool) + -~ 22 | —s- ep = 24. 

1957 and 1958 will soon become a constant ums {impor : wee esc) = | -h j.e ped ee 
feature of this trade. a a aa SY ee Rn 

The bulk of Russia’s foreign trade is Total Sterling area—Balance .......... +152-4 —11i-8 +39 ' 58-0 { — 463-4 


r : * Main i of : metals, wood and woed products, ites ; : j 
Communist| block, which in 1959 oud dalemete, Cllok enti, tate - tenaites ; inpere : amchinery 


non-ferrous metals, chemica’ 
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‘the future is US" 





* 
A new spirit is stirring in Britain. A new vision of cities where | This Is US 
a : | APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL CO. 
traffic moves freely, buildings chine cleanly, trees grow greenly. WH sutdihs Hetaenl dein thei 
It isn’t a dream. It’s the beginning of escape from a night- SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 
mare. Beginning all round us—and US. WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL CO 
: ; ; ceed UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LTD 
‘US is the United Steel group of companies, makers of Britain's UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LTD 
widest variety of steels and steel products. The highly stressed DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LTD 
steels which are bone and nerve of a car, the structural steel that | YORKSHIRE ENGINE CO. LIMITED 
lifts one road above another, the stainless steel in your radiator y ae a 
cad you a pr in steel, there 
: or dining table. These are from US. bo quill cindy) of Ural 
Steel—and U a mighty part to play in the cities of Steel to help you. 


the future. In autdéstack garages and the cars that fill them. 
Double decker roads and the vehicles upon them. And in 
numberless other ways. US has its eyes on the future . . . the 
future that is US, and all of us. i 
| IM 


the'united steel companies limited 
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le radioactive moterials through o hot cell window 3% feet thick. 
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Woodcut by Edword Kysor. 


Let A.I’s experience guide your Nuclear Power Program 


The largest privately-owned facility in the world for’ 


remote handling of radioactive materials is located at Atomics 
International's 290-acre field laboratory near Los Angeles. 
Here the men who pioneered the creative peacetime uses of 
atomic energy ate applying their 14 years of experience to 
developing advanced nuclear reactors and associated equip- 
ment. 

Much of AI’s work has been on projects for the U.S; 
Atomic Commission. This includes the Organic 
Moderated Reactor Experiment at the National Reactor 
Testing Station in Idaho and the Sodiuin Reactor Experi- 
ment in California. Al has also built and is operating SNAP 
Il, a 100-kilogram prototype reactor designed to produce 3 


A DIVISION OF 


ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 
Ss 


KW of electricity for space vehicles. 


With some of the most sophisticated facilities in the world 
at their disposal, the men at Al are now conducting studies for 
large power station reactors in the United States and Europe. 
Two reactors are now actually under construction under AEC 
programs—an Organic Moderated Reactor in Piqua, Ohio, 
and a Sodium Graphite Reactor in Hallam, Nebraska. Smaller 
research reactors have been built by Atomics International for 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, Japan, Puerto Rico and several 
sites in the USA. 


For details contact: ATomics INTERNATIONAL, 
Park, California, USA. Cable address: Atomics. 


Canoga 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC 


PIONEERS IN THE CRBATIVE USE OF THE ATOM 


Affitioted with: INTERATOM, Bensberg/Colegne. Federe! Repub! of Germony ond DYNATOM Por France Other offices in: Wothington, D.C.. U.S. A.; Geneve, Switreriend 
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being done in Australia ; 
firms now working there had a total of £13 
million worth of work outstanding at the 
end of March. Work has also continued at 
a high level in Africa, ially in Ghana, 
Nigeria, Rhodesia and . New 


overseas work worth about £275 million 
last year. It also notes that in most 
countries where work is available, the level 
of construction has risen steadily in the 
past five years: in Australia this increase 
has averaged 4.7 per cent, and in Canada 
it has been as high as 7.6 per cent. But 
contracting overseas requires a substantial 
organisation, which makes large-scale 
operations difficult for all but the largest 


firms: of the total of {£124 million worth - 


of work done during the year, one-half was 
done by the six firms most active overseas, 
some of which did more business abroad 
than at home. 


SHIP MORTGAGE FINANCE 
Money for Ships 


To Ship Mortgage Finance Company, 
‘ane in 19§1 under the auspices of 
the Industrial and Commercial Finance Cor- 
poration led by Lord Piercy, is to become 
a public company in preparation for a 
debenture ‘esave-tallewlaa the example of 
ICFC itself. The company is financed 
mainly by insurance companies and 
members of the Shipbuilding Conference. 
Its main object is to provide medium-term 
loan finance (usually not more than ten 
years) after delivery of ships from British 
yards, which has become imcreasingly im- 
portant to secure foreign orders. The 
company’s resources have been gradually 
increased, and Lord Piercy says that they 
have been fully engaged throughout. Last 
year Ship Mortgage Finance’s loans and in- 
vestments rose by {1.9 million to £6.3 
million, and it had to raise its revolving 
credit from {£900,000 to £2.8 million. At 
present, moreover, it has inquiries, related 


to ive orders for ships, calling for 
mali ten £0 million of post-delivery 
finance 


Lord Piercy gives no indication of the 


needed to finance one medium-sized tanker. 


HANNANS LAND 


Share Dealings © 
Investigation 


. a statement this week the Stock 

Council has maintained its 
refusal to allow the resumption of i 
in the 2s. shares of Hannans Land, which 


tee appointed to investigate dealings in these 
shares. Council has passed on certain 
information to the Commissioner of Police 
for the City of London for action if he 
thinks it desirable. The 2s. shares stood at 
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Roadrailer Economy 


A VEHICLE that could be hauled just as 
easily along a concrete road as along 
a steel rail has long been a cherished dream 
of transport operators. It would be able 
to combine the flexibility and door-to-door 
service of the lorry with the cheapness and 
speed of the rail trunk haul and, most of 
all, it would climinate the cost and time 
involved in trans-shipment from one form 
of transport to the other—thereby — 
elaborate packing and lessening the risk 

damage as well. Previous attempts to 
design such a vehicle have generally taken 
the form of adapting what was basically a 
rail vehicle for use on the road. Few have 
been technically successful and none a com- 
mercial proposition. The containers that 
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the railways are now using are a kind of 
common road and rail ee ak 
are suitable for certain traffics only a 

they do not achieve the full possibilities of 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES se 
Money market report, exchange rates a 
' public finance on page 1036 


BUSINESS NOTES 
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SHORTER NOTES 


United Dominions Trust has purchased 
shares to the value of £100,000 in Kunden- 
kreditbank, the largest instalment bank in 
Western The two companies 
introducing business to each other throu: 
the “ Amstel Club.” 


* 


Peaceful Competition Depar{ment: The 
ian Government is to erect up to 100 
hoardings ide the Suez Canal. 


at intervals kilometre, each 
hoarding—100 square ee in size—will 
rent for £3,000 a year. The sites are being 
offered to various countries on a propor- 
tional basis, and 20-25 per cent have tenta- 
tively been reserved for the British 


” 


The value of unit trust funds in August 
rose by £14 million to £212 million. Sale: 


Trust, amounted to 4.3 million to the valuc 
of £1,717,089. This |with sales 
in July of 1.9 million units with a value of 
£726,942. Repurchases of units by the 
managers totalled {1,176,425 against 
£920,484 in July. , 


* 


British registered oil companies ordered 
£60.66 million worth of equipment, 
materials, and stores from British firms in 
the first half of 1960, about £4 million more 
than a year ago. But as refinery 
building programme has tailed off, so have 
these of supplies. Orders placed 
fell to £117 million year from a peak 
of £154 million in 1956 : in 1952 the total 
was only {91 million. 


* 


ings will begin next Tuesday on the 
London Stock Exchange in the es of 


Interunie, the Dutch open-end investment 


currently quoted as Fls. 222 (about £21) to 
yield 4.08 per cent. Dutch holdings repre- 
sent over half the trust’s portfolio with 
28.8 per cent in the Dutch international 
stocks such as Philips, Royal Dutch and 
Unilever ;.a further 32,8 per cent is invested 
in North American stocks. 


* 


The Chartered Bank has raised its 
interim dividend from 74 to 8 per cent 
and it proposes to make a one for ten scrip 
issue. The directors hope to maintain the 
current dividend rate of 15 per cent on the 
increased capital. 


Two important groups in the food trade 
report ‘continued expansion. Over’ orie- 
jquarter of all the milk produced in this 
aa now handled by Unigate, formed 


breaking 
tion of the group’s ies has produced 
a surplus of {13 Filion. Fitch Lovell’s 
turnover exceeded {90 million in 1959-60. 
There has been a increase in sales 


in the first of the current year but 
profit margins are lower. 


* 


sell for {10, against {17 10s. four years 

. The company states that the lower 
prices are the result of increased production 
efficiency. Another company, Cathode Ray 
Tubes of Birmingham, last week announced 
similar reductions and extended the guaran- 
tee period on its tubes from one to two years. 


* 


Hart| Son and Company is to offer for 
.2 million of the 2 million ordinary 


vis veer at §s. oe 
was formed by 

and Davis Estates as a property 
and investment company. Initially 
it has purchased from Davis Estates 12 
properties built in the last five years and 
two development projects to be completed 
by the end of 1961. The balance of 800,000 
shares will be held as a permanent invest- 
ment by Wood Hall Trust, whose directors 
and executives will have applications for 
1§0,000 shares accepted in 
of Wood Hall Trust and 
holders in Davis Estates will receive prefer- 
enti@l consideration up to a total allotment 
of 525,000 shares. 


. Members 
erence share- 


* 


3 
& 
& 


Total consumption of petroleum 
in Britain in the first i 


385s 
fais 


hen ‘adeno ag 
iggest increase ; once again the big- 
gest clement in this was an increase 


fog 


to wring out Coal 
Board for coal that could be supplied to 
some of the stations that are fitted 
out for dual-firing. 
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A MAN IS RNOWN BY THE COMPANY HE KEEPS 
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“ What is ?” 


“ The SWISSAIR service, of course. 
Although thdy bring thousands of people 
to the Far East I know I’m safe when 
I see a Swissair pass¢nger.” 

“ Why 2” 

“ Because they usually come armed with 
a briefcase instead of a gun.” 

“ Do many businessmen fly Swissair ?” 
“Of course they do. They like the way 
Swissair treats everyone like a Rajah. 

You can have foam-soft First Class 


sleeperseats at no extra charge and they = 
seidiuaaaae A host is known 


swift flight. GRRR. . . where are you going 2” by the brandy he serves 


* Excuse me but I must fly—by Swissair, of course !” 


i Bs To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is 
First and Tourist Class to: more insult than compliment. The correct 


KARACHI BOMBAY CALCUTTA | thing to serve after meals is a cognac of liqueur 


| quality. This is why the perfect host gladly 
BANGKOK DJAKARTA MANILA TOKYO | pays that little bit more for a really fine 


liqueur brandy like Remy Martin. A genuine 
7 flights weekly to the Far East in association with £49 | - ob te See — A brandy 

erin renc w as ine 
as | See Wa eae ech am 

grown in the two finest districts of Cognac. 

And it is reassuring to remember that Remy 
See your Travel Agent Martin make nothing less good. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


coor mao ust rrr on soon ene, TM 


Offices in LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW: BIRMINGHAM DUBLIN | 
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ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 


A MEMORABLE YEAR YIELDING EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY FINANCIAL RESULTS 


SUCCESS OF BOARD'S DIVERSIFICATION POLICY 


The Industry’s Growth Continues 


MR PRINCE LITTLER’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


the course of the past financial year. 


BOARD'S POLICY 


now more strongly diversified than at any time 
since it commenced trading. 
‘ Developments overseas have proved particu- 
larly gratifying in Australia and in Canada. It 
should, moreover, be noted that in the USA 
your Company has recently acquired full control 
of the Independent Television Corporation of 
America. 

The diversified interests at home are highly 
encouraging and include the operation of the 
Muzak franchise, a 50 per cent interest in Pye 
Records and a: substantial and most profitable 
investment in British Relay Wireless. All these 
developments will be reported in detail later in 
this statement. 


SUCCESS OF CONSOLIDATION POLICY 


Your Company has been actively trading for 
some 4} years. The period of licence from the 


position as the only major seven-day-a-week 

Company operating under licence from the 

Authority. 3 
At the outset of operations your Managin 

Director, Mr Val Parnell, i 

M : . 


whole has, however, necessitated a plan of ex- 
pansion, carefully phased over the past and cur- 
rent years. Your Company has therefore 
purchased the important riverside site at Vaux- 
hall. Moreover, the Company has proceeded to 
enlarge its Elstree Studios in order to meet the 
steadily increasing commitments of live, tape 
and film production for home and overseas tele- 
vision as a whole. 


» 


NEW HEADQUARTERS 


During the past year the headquarters of 
Associated Television Limited have been moved 
from Television House, Kingsway, to an island 
site office block in Great Cumberland Place, 
W.1. The effect of this move has been beneficial 
to the Staff, and has resulted in a marked 
increase in inter-departmental efficiency. 

The financial results reflect the confidence ex- 
pressed by your Board in December 1959 when 
an interim dividend of 8s. per share, less income 
tax, was declared on the Ordinary Shares of £1 
each, and 2s. per share, less income tax, on the 
“A” Ordinary Stock Units of 5s. each. 


BONUS ISSUE APPROVED 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting held on’ 
January 21, 1960 the shareholders passed a reso-, 


lution, submitted by your Directors, for the 
capitalisation of £2,325,000 of reserves by the 
issue of 9,300,000 “A” Ordinary Shares of 5s. 
each, credited as fully paid, to the holders of the 
then existing issued share capital in the propor- 
tion of four new shares for each existing Ordin- 
ary Share of £1 each and one new share for 
every existing “A” Ordinary Stock Unit of 5s. 
each. The new shares, on issue, were 
converted into “A” Ordinary Stock Units of §s. 
each 


PROFITS & DIVIDENDS 


The Group profit before taxation for the 
year ended April 30, 1960 amounted to 
£5,388,330 as compéred with £5,316,493 
in the previous year. Taxation takes £2,711,820 
as against £2,715,076. The Group net profit 
is £2,676,510 of which £1,031 is attributable 
to outside shareholders of subsidiaries 
leaving a profit attributable to the Parent 
Company of £2,675,479 as against £2,601,048 
last year. The subsidiary companies retain 
£76,852, leaving £2,598,627 to be dealt with in 
the accounts of the Parent Company. To this 
amount must be added £1,711,215, the balance 
brought forward from the previous year, and 
£445,000 transferred from General Reserve— 
making a total of 4,754,842 before appropria- 


Your Directors propose to recommend a final 


dividend of 6s. per share on the Ordinary Shares 
of £1 each and 1s. 6d. per share on the “A” 
Ordinary Stock Units) of 5s. each. The 
interim dividend already paid and the proposed 
final dividend absorb £1,424,063. After deduct- 
ing this amount, together with the sum of 
£2,325,000 involved in the capitalisation effected 
in January and a transfer of £500,000 to Invest- 
ment Reserve, there is a balance of £505,779 
to de carried forward in the accounts of the 
Parent Company. 


The accounts include provision for the distri- 
bution of £264,171 for the Staff Profit-Sharing 
Scheme 


HOME INVESTMENTS 


In the field of your Company's home invest- 
ments, it should be recorded that during the 
year British Relay Wireless and Television 
Limited made a bonus issue of one 5s. Ordinary 
Share for two Ss. Ordinary Shares. From this 
issue your Company obtained 134,000 new Ss. 
Ordinary Shares by way of capitalisation and 
the Conversion Right attached to your Com- 
pany’s holding of £500,000 7 per cent Con- 
vertible Unsecured Loan Stock 1967-1968 was 
increased from 134 to 201 shares for each £100 
of stock. In rch 1960 British Relay Wire- 
less and Television Limited made a rights issue 
of two new 5s. Ordinary Shares for five 5s 
Ordinary Shares and your Company subscribed 
for 562,800 new Ordinary Shares of 5s. at 19s 
each, which was its entitlement in respect of 
its shareholding and under the terms of the 
Loan Stock Trust Deed. The Stock is con- 
vertible on September 30, 1961. The shares to 
which your Company would become entitled 
on conversion would, if there is no change in the 
present et price, have a value of approxi- 
mately £1,100,000. British Relay Wireless and 
Television Limited has recently made a major 
extension in the Glasgow area and your Board 
remains confident that this investment will 
continue to grow. 


NEW FRANCHISE ACQUISITION 


The subsidiary company which handles the 
sale of Muzak is developing most satisfactorily 
and a wide range of customers, including Banks, 
Hospitals, Hotels and Factories as well as 
Supermarkets, Restaurants and Shops, are 
installing this service. In the course of the 
current year operations have been extended to 
Birmingham and will shortly be followed by 
similar\expansion in Manchester. In this con- 
nection shareholders will be interested to learn 
that we have acquired the Muzak franchise for 
Australia and New Zealand and it is felt that 
there is great opportunity for development of 
a background music service in this area. 

Pye Records, in which your Company has a 
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SO per cent interest, has been largely reorganised 
and the new plan of direct distribution to re- 
tailers has proved an outstanding success. This, 
together with the excellent reception given to 
the “Golden Guinea” records, has had a 
marked effect upon the gramophone industry as 
a whole. 

Your Group's British production subsidiary 
ITC—Incorporated Television Company 
Limited continues to make good progress. 
During the past year the number of commercial 
television stations throughout the world has 
more than doubled and we are now actively sell- 
ing programmes in a continually expanding 
market. The series “ Danger Man”, which is 
still under production at Elstree, has been sold 
over the full Canadian network at a price higher 
than that previously paid for any similar series. 
Further series and pilot films are in the 
planning stage and will shortly commence 
production. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 


As regards investments overseas, in the USA, 
Independent Television Corporation Inc., in 
which, as at April 30, 1960, we held a 50 per 
cent participation, has continued to handle the 
distribution of your Company’s film productions 
and has achieved a turnover of close to 
$10 million. During most of the period under 
review conditions have been particularly diffi- 
cult, largely because of the increasing tendency 
by the three major television networks to assume 
an attitude of inflexibility towards programmes 
proposed by the independent producing com- 
panies. Recently, however, there have been signs 
of a slight improvement in business generally 
and your Board remains of the opinion that it 
is vital for the Group to have a direct outlet to 
the American market. 


Since the end of the financial period under 
review we have purchased the balance of the 
share capital of Independent Television Corpora- 
tion Inc. at a price which your Board regards 
as satisfactory. Having acquired coatrol of the 
company we have taken steps to strengthen the 
management and to reduce the overheads of 
the operation and are confident that in time, 
and with adequate product available for distribu- 
tion, this company should prove profitable to 
the Group. Nevertheless, in view of present un- 
certainties, you will see that your Board, as a 
measure of prudence, has set aside in the 
accounts before you a sum of £500,000 to Invest- 
ment 


In Canada your Company has purchased 25 
per cent (the maximum permitted under 
Canadian law for non-Canadian investors) of 
CJCH—the Halifax, Nova Scotia, radio 
station which has been awarded the licence 
for independent commercial television in that 
area. 

The diversified interests of your wholly owned 
Australian subsidiary continue to prosper. Com- 
mercial radio in general is maintaining its level 
of profit and commercial television is expanding 
rapidly. The Sydney Commercial Television 
Station is showing increasing profits and the 
Queensland and Adelaide Stations are rapidly 
advancing to a profit-making stage. Altogether 
the Group’s television investments in Australia, 
which have a book value of nearly £250,000, 
have grown in value to a sum greatly in excess 
of the amount invested. Since the end of the 
financial period under review, ATV (Australia) 
Pry. Limited has sold the Artransa studios and 
the film production side of the business to 
“Station ATN ”, the Sydney Commercial Tele- 
vision Company, in which we hold 9.7 per cent 
of the share capital. We have retained the 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


profitable radio transcription side of the 
business. 


LEVEL OF ACCEPTABILITY 


All these investments are ancillary to the Com- 
pany’s main business at home and it should be 
recognised that the success of any independent 
television company must depend upon the degree 
of popular acceptance of its programmes by those 
members of the British public whom it serves. 
Here, it is noteworthy to add that during the 
calendar year January to December 1959 the 
level of acceptabiliry in London (where the 
weekday programmes are provided by another 
company) has been 69 per cent, against the 
BBC’s 31 per cent, whereas in the Midlands 
(where Associated Television Limited has the 
five-day operation) during the same period the 
level of acceptability has been 74 per cent, 
against the BBC’s 26 per cent. 


DOCUMENTARY AND RELIGIOUS 
PROGRAMMES 


Despite the fact that such popular produc- 
tions as Mr Val Parnell’s “Sunday Night at 
the London Palladium” have continued to 
occupy a high place in the “ Top Ten”, your 
Company has been responsible also for such 
serious documentary programmes as “ We Dis- 
sent”; “ The Western ”—an enquiry into the 
popularity of Western films; a medical pro- 
gramme, “ Fear Begins at 40”; “The Art of 
Architecture ” ; the series of five lectures by Sir 
Kenneth Clark on “ Revolutionary Painters” 
the lectures on “ British Prime Ministers” by 
Dr A, J. P. Taylor; and the “ Right to Reply ” 
series in which Mr William Clark interviewed 
among others, Mr Selwyn Lioyd, Mr Hugh 
Gaitskell, the late Ancurin Bevan, Father Trevor 
Huddleston, M. Jacques Soustelle, M. 
Hammarskjéld, the late John Foster Dulles, Mr 
Krishna Menon, Mr Henry Cabot Lodge, Mr 
Paul Hoffman, and Mr Norman Manley, Prime 
Minister of Jamaica. 


It will be remembered that Associated Tele- 
vision Limited was the first Company to intro- 
duce regular religious programmes in Sunday 
television and those who took part during the 
of Canterbury and York, the Bishops of Ken- 
sington, Lincoln, Manchester, Woolwich and 
Bedford, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Liverpool, Dr Heenan, Dr Donald Soper and 
Lord Woolton. 


NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS 


Notable also have been those series which, 
while serious in content, have nevertheless 
secured maximum audiences. The series “ Emer- 
gency Ward 10” has throughout the greater part 
of the year played to a weekly audience in excess 
of 20 million viewers. The new series “ Proba- 
tion Officer” has proved equally successful and 
has earned wide praise from social workers and 
the Church alike. 


Among British companies, your own Com- 
pany has maintained its lead in the field of inter- 
national television film production. In addition 
to such series as “ Four Just Men” and “ Dan- 
ger Man”, produced in this country, the Com- 
peny is just completing a series, “ Whiplash ”. in 
Australia. 


COMPANY'S MAJOR ROLE 


Your Company has continued to play a major 
part in the independent television industry 
itself, Your Deputy Chairman, Mr Norman 


1029 
Collins, has for the past year acted as Chairman 


Independent Television News Limited, the com- 
pany which provides the news bulletins for all 
stations, Mr James Drummond, the Financial 


Committee of the Independent Television Com- 
panies Association. Mr Bill Ward, Productions 
Controller of your Company, is the current 
Chairman of the Society of Film and Television 
Arts and I am pleased to place on record that 
he is the recipient of the Award of the Guild 
of Television Producers and Screenwriters for 
the best Light Entertainment Producer of 
1959. 


THE INDUSTRY'S GROWTH 


The television industry as a whole continues 
to grow and it is pleasing to note that during 
Oe ee ee ae Ee ee 
companies to serve East Anglia and 
Meshers Seed end Sas ence &.1deete 
station to give coverage to the Dover area. 


By April 1960, 47,578,000 viewers were 
within reach of programmes broadcast from the 
ITA transmitters and the average total peak 
viewing audience for independent television is 
now over 13 million, compared with the BBC's 
5,500,000, as measured by TAM in homes with 
a choice of programmes. 

Your Company's operations have from the 
outset been divided between London and the 
English Midlands and the proportion of locally 
produced programmes in the Midlands is 
higher than that of any other independent com- 
pany. 

Your Company, nevertheless, continues to feel 
that an uninterrupted seven-day-a-week operation 
in any one area is calculated to provide the most 
satisfactory service to viewers, and your Com- 
pany again places on record the fact that, in 
the public interest, it would welcome the intro- 
ductian of new stations providing alternative 
services, so that genuine competition could be 


i 


Relations with the Independent Ti 
Authority, under its Chairman, Sir Ivone Kirk- 
patrick, GCB, GCMG, have been most closely 
maintained and I would like to express the 
gratitude of your Board and more particularly 
of the Executive Directors for the unfailing 
service rendered by the officers of the Authority 
at all levels. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 











CONSIDERABLE INCREASE IN 
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and the agreement has been most suc- 
The agreement with Schiess AG of 





OUTPUT 


EXPORTS TO 104 COUNTRIES 


The Annual General Meeting of AB 

ADDO was held in Malmé recently, and 

following are details of the report 
by the Board of Directors: 


REVIEW 
Output increased considerably during 
1959, and at the same time there was a 
changeover to the manufacture of more 
valuable products. Development work con- 
tinued on data processing machines for office 
automation and marketing opera- 
tions were initiated. In the British market 


as a result of the. growing cost of clerical 
labour. P 
SALES 
The volume of exports from ADDO’s 
British and Swedish factories increased can- 
siderably during the year and ADDO is now 
< g in 104 countries all over the 


"The United States has confirmed its posi- 
tion as ADDO’s largest market for adding 


expand, it is proposed to increase the Parent 
Company’s share capital from S.Kr. 5 
million to S.Kr. 7.5 million. The increase 
will be achieved both by a bonus issue of 
S.Kr. 1,250,000 and an issue of S.Kr. 
1,250,000 to be subscribed for in cash. The 
share capital of all the enterprises forming 
the ADDO Group will then total about 
S.Kr. 143 million (approximately {1 
million). 

In connection with the capital increasé, a 
large number of employees has shown an 
interest in subscribing fer shares in the Com- 
pany. About 20 per cent of the Company’s 
labour force already holds shares in the 
Group. The total number of employees 
within the ADDO Group amounts to about 
2,400. 

As a result of the launching of a con- 
solidated State Pension Scheme in Sweden, 
there will probably not be the same oppor- 
tunities in future of appropriating adequate 
sums to the ADDO companies’ private 
pension funds. Consequently, an exception- 
ally large allocation was made in 1959 and 
ADDO’s private pension fund now stands 
at S.Kr, 10.1 million. 

‘ 


BALANCE SHEET 


The balance sheet includes the deprecia- 
tion allowances granted in Sweden in respect 
of furniture, fixtures and fittings, which con- 
siderably reduce the book value of the 
installations. Their insured value, however, 
amounts to as much as S.Kr. 27.8 million. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


ADDO GROUP 


pearaee the year (oslore taxation) 


ASSETS : 
Liquid Assets and Claims 
Stocks and Supplies 
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Germany is also expected to lead to fruitful 


CAPITAL AND PROFITS 


The Company’s capital was increased from 
NF 1.8 million \p NF 3 million by the issue 
of 24,000 shares ‘of NF 50 nominal, and the 
subscription successfully closed on December 4, 
1959. 

Net profit for 1959 amounted to NF 
397,993,98 and it was accordingly proposed to 
distribute a gross dividend of NF 10 per share. 


The report and the accounts were adopted. 


— 


H.'S. WHITESIDE 
& COMPANY LTD. 


(General Food Manufacturers, including 
“ Sun-Pat ”) 


MR T. A. BARNES ON GROUP’S 
STRENGTHENED COMPETITIVE 
POSITION 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
H. S. Whiteside & Co., Limited was held on 
September Ist in London, Mr T. A. Barnes 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

In the course of his circulated statement the 
Chairman said: 


Whilst conditions in the Food Industry con- 
tinued to be fiercely competitive, it was encoura- 
ging to report that the Group secured a greater 
share of the Home and Export Markets and 
that turnover for the year reached a record 
level. 


After commenting on the difficulties which 
beset the Confectionary Trade during 1959, Mr 
Barnes said that the profits, from that section 
of the Group were less than those of the pre- . 
vious year. He added: It is therefore all the 
more gratifying to report a new profit record for 
the Group of over £274,000. The total. profit 
available for appropriation is £207,901 ; of that 
sum, £96,341 has been retained in the 
business and £111,560 has been distributed 
or recommended for distribution by way of 
dividends. 

The Future: Each of the Companies in the 
Group reports a satisfactory increase in sales to 
date.. I am _ particularly pleased to refer 
to the steady growth in our Export turn- 
over. The indications are that the record 
established in 1959 will be broken in the 
current year. 

After emphasising the fiercely competitive 
conditions in the Food Industry, Mr Barnes 
concluded: The steps we have taken in recent 
years to widen the basis of our trading and 
to consolidate our position enable me to 
state that we face the future with modest 
confidence. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
‘each week and should be addressed to: 
The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Stregt, S.W.1. 
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Great Universal Stores 


P till a year ago both Mr Clore and 
Mr Wolfson were active im the take- 
over market. Now Mr Wolfson, the chair- 


unlikely to fall too hard on the group. 
Between 1955 and 1958 the proportion of 
domestic sales made on hire purchase was 
halved to 10 per cent. Even so big profits 
on HP sales in recent years have still to be 
br t into the accounts. In the year to 
end-March, £5.7 million was provided for 
ee ee ee 
profit so deferred now amounts to £20.6 
million. Subject to collection charges, most 
of this should be brought into the profit and 
loss account in the next two or three years. 

Profits last year rose by 10 per cent to 
£27.2 million, and Mr Wolfson says that so 
far in the current year sales are above those 
poe Bey ae ceges on A ame The interim 
dividend is being raised 7$ to 124 per 
cent and although Mr Wolfson says that this 


yield of 33 Agee ide tag 
the 5s. “A” shares at 52s. on the latest full 
year dividend of 37} per cent. 


Associated Television 


HE §s. “A” shares of Associated Tele- 

vision rose to 30s. 6d. on Thursday 
but they are still close to their low 
for the year and yield 8.1 per cent 
the maintained dividend of 50 per 
There is little in the full report and 
for the year to April or in the 
man’s statement to justify a rapid i 
ment in the price of the shares, which 
at the equivalent of 40s. 44d. before 
scrip issue. In his statement, Mr Prince 
Littler describes the results as “eminently 
satisfactory” —a conclusion with which 
sharcholders may not fully concur. An 


ee 


ing investment income w was 
higher at £100,141) fell from £5,867,178 
to £5,844,641. It was the lower deprecia- 


tion charge (£255,042 against £308,950) 
and the absence of special charges for a 


equivalent of 13} per cent to 17 cent 
ach chaps disteastn tt Mehees each, 
has forecast a further substantial increase 
in profits in the current year. There has 
been a good demand, Mr Littler says, for 
the Musak service which provides piped 


background music to shops and 
factories; operations have extended to 


Plessey 
AVING raised about {4 million a year 
Plessey is to raise another {10 
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is at least to pay the same interim as 
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a 
of growth in 
though the directors set out their plans for 
making use of the new moncy in the most 
general of terms. 


George Cohen 600 Group 
EsPiTe the chairman’s earlier cautious 
forecast of little material change in 


af 


debtors from {11.6 million to {14.1 million. 
wo hime Lannase os Lorestg sad teas 
up 401,306 to £507,189 
assets have fallen from {1,191,020 to 
£712,766. 
The directors plan to ease the financial 
strain by ing a two for five rights issue 
in November of million new 5s. ordinary 
shares. With the §s. units ing at 
15s. 9d. to yield 4 cent the price of the 
issue could be 80 as to bring in about 
algo esa bre sey ivi as raised 
rom 12 to 13 per cent, is covered 2] 
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coaned The a eee a 
statements 
a a these 
Se ee 
in current prices and will 
thus reduce present differences in yields. 
In the year to June 30, 1960, Roan 
Antelope’s esti before tax rose 
from {4.9 million to {6.8 million; sales 
a urdene cattrs tons and 
per ton rose by 25 per cent 
wm irs average amount received per - 
ton copper rose from {219 to £245 
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over the year. Sales were at lower prices | per cent of available profits, compared with 
, i the Jume quarter than in the March Murex 614 per cent in the leaner years, and share- 
quarter, but the actual volume of sales in- HAREHOLDERS in Murex should be well holders will certainly hope that the divi- 
creased and together with a small reduction ‘pleased not only with the latest  dend for the current year will be at least 
in costs resulted in slightly higher profits accounts, which show that ts after rounded up from 11°; to 12 per cent after 
in those three months. ot tax have, more than bled to the proposed three for four scrip issue. 
By contrast the profits of Mufulira, in £706,942, but also with the encouraging This would indicate a yield of 5} per cent 
which RST has a 64 per cent interest, fell statement of the chairman, Sir Arthur with the shares standing at 77s. 9d. cum the 
back a little in the second quarter of 1960  Smout. He says that the demand for the scrip issue. 
even though sales were higher. Estimated company’s metallurgical products has The latest results reflect benefits from 
profits for the full year, however, rose from remained high so far in the current year improved metallurgical and: production 
£6.4 million to {8.7 million, the average and the plants are ing at or close to _ techniques. On these much time and money 
price received per ton going up from £228 _full capacity. The dividend has been raised have been spent and expenditure in the next 
to £249. ee Meat from 15 per cent to 20 per cent and a bonus _two years will be above the recent annual 
interim dividends of all three com- — of 2} per cent is being paid in addition as average of £500,000. As in the past the 
“panies in the group were raised by $0 per “compensation” for the lower dividends chairman is confident that this money can 
cent and the expectations are that the-final in the previous two years. The total dis- be found from the company’s own 
payments will be raised in a similar propor- tribution including the bonus takes only 43} —_resources. 
. s. net 
Bet crapthgfce A galt golignesdl seed The Volkswagen Report 
DTR at the current price of 6s. 33d. On pat ie tier Gee tite eee million—of the increase in fixed assets 
this reckoning Rhodesian Selection Trust designs, Volkswagen has become one from DM 580 million to DM 1,048 
eae income is derived almost entirely of the most successful of the world’s million resulted from the revaluation and 
its holding in Mufulira since Chibu- motor manufacturers. For fifteen years | about one-half of the increase in stocks 
luma has not yet reached the dividend pay- it has had: no owner, but some of its from DM 159 million to DM 294 million 
ing sage, shoald pay @ ul dividend of capital ‘will soon be in private hands. arises from a decision to bring previously 
12fed. per $s. share, net of Rhodesian tax, The German Federal Republic and the _ hidden stock reserves into the open. 
we ould 9.7 per com Store DIR. But in state of Lower Saxony are to hold 20 per ; 
fixing the final dividend, the directors will cent of the equity each ; the remaining 60 But the effect of the revaluation of 
have to keep an eye on the internal financing per cent will be sold to German private _ fixed assets (entered in the books at the 
needs and the fact that is now at its investors with small incomes. The terms end of 1959 at DM 1,048 million, against 
lowest level for nearly months. on which the issue will be made have not DM $80 million) is swamped by the addi- 


National Cannin of DM 100 each and that individual sub- | Another is the rise in sales proceeds from 
8 scriptions will be confined to 100 or 150 DM 2,423 million to DM 3,055 million. 


‘The company, its directors say, was 


tively frozen. If, on the other hand, it is exports rose more rapidly than domestic 
ao . is y ays erga Ti yocb gh ov era sales, accounting for just/under a half of 
largel shares could rise to a sufficiently hi the Federal Republic’s motor exports. 

tae eee price to cover the Sozialrabatt and to give About a third of Volkswagen’s exports 
the investor a profit. In that event, a free went to the United States, another tenth 





Heh os: the ao market could develop before the two years to countries in the common market and 
i et will add to its low. British are out. This must be the hope of inves- another quarter to countries in EFTA. 
In additi so tne alee camel f . tors as a body both inside Germany and ammo tune ae 
, ; : Conmng ; outside it. to prospect ucing assem- 
National aeeee aw = 1 In preparation for the sale, the nominal _— bling more vehicles outside the German 
== of capacity is al 7 capital of Volkswagen will be increased Republic—and presumably outside 
anes fa -. t, 49 ar to DM 600 million this year. It has Europe as well. They also say that while 
— cent! to {1 year by over already been raised from DM 60 million there is now a buyers’ market for motor 
fos ase I 0 we meet to DM 300 million, for last yeat some of vehicles, the company’s capacity is still 
J ; the company’s hidden reserves were insufficient to meet the growth in demand e 
Italian-style po has vo brought into the open and assets were and that “it is now possible to say with 
nee. ‘ —— we revalued. About one-third—DM 152 certainty that 1960 will be a good year.” 
Satéael Cunaion bas abesdy cont PRODUCTION AND SALES 
reflected in the in net profits from 
£259,000 to £362,000 in the year to: May Passenger Cars | Station Wagons and Vans 
I, 1960. dividend been raised ae Se a 
from the equivalent of 114 per cent to 15 Production.......... aise stsaov,—s3'4" | sorers so neass 49°" 
oe ay cle tees Od ton At Home salet.......++. 200.527 251.164 25-3 35.088 0.983 16-8 
ordinary shares yield just under MpOTt Sales .. wc saee 5 . ; | . . ; 
4 per cent and a f r one for five scrip Total sales. .......... 449,303 575,347 28-1 102,029 120,985 18-6 
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London Stock Exchange 


. . " FIRST DEAL : .2 Sepe. 5 Sept. 19 
EADING investment trusts’/ accounts trusts that give shareholders any informa- Last cea an Sepe 16 = Sepe. 30 
appearing in the last few months show _ tion in addition to the annual report. With account Day: Sept. 13 Sept. 27 ce, 


that portfolio values have risen substantially, 
in line with the advance in share indices, 
but the relatively poor performance of the 
North American market (in which many 
trusts and particularly those in Scotland are 
heavily invested) over the period has 
. trimmed this increase. 


All the trusts have enjoyed higher in- 


the announcement of an unchanged interim 
dividend of 12} per cent this week the 
directors of the Alliance told shareholders 
that the break-up value of the 5s. units at 
the end of July was 49s. $d., compared with 
0s. 6d. at the end of January; this reflected 
the fall in the total value of investments 
from £53.1 million to £5§2.6 million. Look- 





ee hee et: as 
support on either side of last week-end 


ba Sarees San See ee eee 
balance The Economist indicator in the 
week to Wednesda 


| ! 3 : ints below touched at the 
comes, which has resulted in virtually all img forward the directors estimate that 8 points = -edged market 
cases in higher eihnds te caoiadon, earnings for the full year will go up from end of 1959. Pi gee val of buvi has 
with usually about 80 per cent of income 45 '© 47 per cent, including tax repayments. a mai ey ines j the an of 
distributed by the trust. The analysis of This is a smaller increase than might have = SCE 5 ccna. be Oo week 
company accounts published in the frst six been expected but the estimate is probably en aie occurred. 

months of 1960 made in this office revealed  # COMservative one. — eRe agen Fo ot arf 


an increase of over 40 per cent in the 
amounts paid out as dividends. This in- 
crease reflects in part “ profits tax ” interims 
paid in 1959 and these will have already 
been teceived by the investment trusts. But 
the greater part of the increase in industrial 
dividends relates to final payments, and 
many of these will not have been included 
in the latest accounts of the trusts, which 
in the main have been made up at March 
31st. 


Bigger dividends and the prospect of 
another round of increases are reflected in 
low yields on investment trust shares. But 
market prices of some trust shares are again 
beginning to show a margin below their 
break up values. The discount is usually 
justified by the facts that not all the income 
of the trusts is distributed and that there 
is a big element of gearing in their capital 
structure. Preference and debenture stocks 
feature prominently in many trusts and the 
effect is that when incomes are rising a 
relatively small increase is magnified in 


With many management groups both in 
England and Scotland producing consis- 
tently good results it is perhaps surprising 
that not more investment trust share prices 
put a premium on good management. But 
investors seem reluctant to pay this pre- 
mium and the attempt by Ashdown Invest- 
ment Trust to make its shares more market- 
able by issuing new ones at prices close to 
their break-up value has not been an out- 
standing success. Yet the market in invest- 
ment trust shares does show useful signs of 
widening. The constant stream of scrip 
issues and rights issues and the splitting of 
shares into smaller nominal denominations 
has attracted new investors and mergers 
between the trusts have not only brought 
economies in management expenses but also 
broadened the market in the shares. 

It has also been suggested that investors 
would find the shares more attractive if one 
trust did not hold shares in others. This 
view has been contested and at the annual 
meeting of the Trustees Corporation a share- 


gained ss to 99+, Conversion § per 
cent 1971 4 to o4ii. Small gains were also 
recorded among long dated stocks, but War 


premium, and other Corporation loan stock 
prices rose in sympathy. The premium on 
the new Australian 1977-80 6 per cent loan 
rose from 1% to 3}, and the prices of most 
Dominion stocks were marked up on Tues- 
day, when the New Zealand government 
announced that it would not renew the 3} 
per cent loan in London due for redemption 
this autumn. 

Industrial equities benefited before the 
week-end from United States and Conti- 
nental demand, and from publication of the 
gold reserve figures on Friday ; favourable 

ress comment over the — 
ond on to a market short of stock. t 
Monday, however, Continental interest was 


’ : . holder referring to this suggestion said: not enough to offset home and prices 
the reverse occurs when industrial Gevidends, I ersonally hold very different views fell back. Among stores both Woolworths 
are being cut. With the proceeds of recent from that because the terms, under which and Marks and Spencer reached new peaks 


trust debenture issues at rates of 6 per cent 
or more now being invested to produce a 


I give any board of directors my money, 
are to invest my money with the object of 


| maximum and with the maximum at 79s. and US “A” gai 
<migooiaentade Taaiicirssise: ema een ee 
cent, investment trust managers are clearly have done better since the war than in 1s. 9d. over the week, to $28. 14d. Among 
convinced that in the long term (which is trust companies. radio shares rumours of a take-over bid for 
what counts primarily with them) the trend _It is not surprising that not much invest- : 


in dividends is upwards. 
the Scottish investment trusts the 
shares of the Alliance Trust stand well above 


ment trust stock comes on offer and when 
the investment powers of trustees are 
widened it may become even more difficult 


their break-up value—a reflection of the to buy suitable shares for they are likely to DET CIaMBE.  Pobacen, Soare prts rose 
investor's high ard for the management be attractive to a trustee who wishes to 63s od., and there were an ee 
of this trust. It and its sister trust, invest in equities without sticking his neck 


the Second Alliance, are two of the few 


out too far. 


a ee ee si Paris quotations ; United 
r - ° n n 
‘ae tne ow tikeg divid Price Yield Steel gained 48. 3d. to a Textiles 
of equities value Prev. Latest Prev. Latest were quict, with gains, and 
portfolio among i Beecham advanced 
ENGLISH ; 
industrial & General........ ha ee wre % 2. 3 22's a ; 3 Is. 734. to 48s. 10}d. ae tao 
GOOD o0cd cvcavensicsceces . . , } 
Atlas Elect. & General ‘ 28,397 5 12/3 99° 11-6* 63* 7,* 12/1) 3-0 and lost g 6d. 
Investment Trust Corporation 24708 926 29/- 25 31:4 21 24 33/6 3-5 were dull 38. to 1278. 
Trustees Corporation....... 17855 98 3/- 282° 31-1 19 2! 33/- 3-4 South African shares improved 
SE Eek chs iiceidas aces 15568 99-4 «16/4—s17-3* «= 19-9" B® %,° 16/- 29 in this wei ane Wise tubountiel 
PE ca cttasemcrees 14946 6 69400«S5/- «2197 6S OS i7, St/- 34 again u 4 t 
ib iekieduasae'oaee 13,679 97:2 «24/- 161* 198 13% 16 M/- 33 price rises led by Western Holdings which 
SCOTTISH 6s. 1 to 135s. 7id. Among 
pemaee Fe oo nncnns ins a es a a i es ian copper. shares, Roan Antelope 
Scottish Mortgige & Trust... 20660 40 2/4 2-1 47 16 19 2/3 3-4 gained 9d. to 6s. 6d. and Tanks 33. to 
* Adjusted for scrip issue. t Unquoted securities included at cost, not estimated value. 32s. 6d. 
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114/44, 92/6 eat a Snaore 6 bagi... a 14/4; ibe 3 26** 2 a 19 ¢ 3 * Torner & Newall a era wt 3 Tae 23 
fi , lp - - oe lever ...... - i 
"eo. ee sler'se sles, Sent nasa tagees +h 2h ies "ee et ary it ea 946 United Glass... S/— | i6/4ty | ISOS 3-94 | 21 
11S/- | 92/- | @ @, 8 b Royal Exchange ...... “i 16/s  107/- | 2-9 | 50/10', | 36/- t4'ge | t10%b | United Molasses . + 10/= | W7/- /¢ $3 | 14 
| 1 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT 
24/0%, 18/71, | 12!2b «= Tha@) British Motor .......5/-  16/9% | 17/3 $o a | s2/- = -7/- 620 13',b Brit. & Com' wealth 1. | 9 | 40/3 407 | I 
120/3 | 97/- 5 @ 12'3b Ford Motor.......... €)  98/10', | 99/4, 352 4 /¢ 18/6 8c) & | GR ian cascade 18/9 19/3 O3i | ts 
73/9 38/- 17',¢ | 2 ¢ jaguar Cars ‘A’......5/- 69/9 69/7. | 14) 921 33/9 2/99 | We 7 ¢ | France Fenwick ...... tii 2/e | 23/- 6-@ | ... 
W/E T/6 124:¢) 1S ¢) Leyland Motor.......€1 87/6 87/3 34 soe | 8/9 10 <| 10 c) Furness Withy ..... £1 | @/-" | 414 482) Ms 
12/9 air | 8 <, 12 € Rootes Motors 'A’...4/-| Btls! 10/1, | 474 S | Q0/- | 10/- 1 «@ 10 b! -|B/- (2/9 mer 
12/6 | 8/74, | 12 €| S @ Standard-Triumph...5/-| 9/- | 9/3 6” 3 SS/- (36/6 | 3 @| 8 b  P&ODeld........ ine | @ $4 Ut 
17/3 13/183 | 3'4,¢ | 72, Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- 13/9 | 13/10',) 7°93 | I% 3 | if | Bae | 2', ¢ | Reardon Smith 10/~ | 1S/- 15/3 1-4 | ... 
41/6 =| 29/10', 3-6 @ | £5'2b | Dowty Group...... 1O/~ 39/- | 9/P | 278) 2 1 B/- | 2K 8c} 8 c| Royal Mail... 1\3/3 =| ay 6%  %& 
x4/- 27 10%, 10 cc! S @. Hawker Siddeley..... ti | 30/7', | 31/9 | 6 err 2 | } | 
9/7, 41/9 | Ae! 7b! RolisRoyee......... a) are | a> | 437 | 2 
0/6 22/3 | 35e@, 1123_ Dunlop Rubber ....10/- 29/9 | 29/6 | $08 | ae i) “6/9 8 b|*6 «| Colville ....... ai | 19/- n/9 338 | 4 
74/6 64/10", 10 b 2'2@ | joseph Lucas......... sf /T', $F 2) ; . 3 56/10', 41/6 S';b ye Dorman Long..... “i “9 @/6 4-12" 3 
ao | a/- 9 @ 21 b) Premed Steet. .....; 30/3 2 TM dL see as/- | 6b) He | Lancashire Sees! a! S3/- | 56/8 | 238 | 4, 
2/6 | W/- 1 ¢. 1S € Triplex Holdings . “ie/e “2/6* | 43/ } j @/7', | 0/3 4e 8b Seu Darton a | “6. = +s 23 
| i Mines | } 55/9 41/4, 6'4d 5 @ . of Wales | 46/10", - . | 2M, 
" 7 2 «| 7% b| Anglo-American 10/- | T36 5-76 tt, a. “6 | g, > 2 . | John = : ‘4 a Aa a ;¢ 
BP BE | ek! Seg | Commend Geta Rae at ee eye oe | hy Lee ye | Nb) 8 elu co loa | ma | Ba 
= a HAG. «+s we ‘ te | | he | wi woceececeehl IS/D 6415/9 Ss | 2 
a) ve “ : if : eet ay 5/6 s6/- $n 2 121/6 4105/7", iS a — hitehead $/9N5/ ome 
f 2 } @ Daeggsfontcem ....... = - | = ‘ ' 
ee tty | et S| Free Sete Coda a tee gece (1508 | 22 [tte | $8/- | arc! 12:0] Calico Priners.......41 1067/3 tome | 4-18 | ty 
80/41, | 51% 50 President Brand .....5/- | 61/10', 65/1! 845 2 $3/7', 32/6 | 2Byae@) 12:b | 5. BP. Coas....... 4i | $2/10', 53/4, | SOS | Ws, 
oa of i a | cin. ' ’ a 6-63 2B 37/6 28/i', Sa 7 Fine Spinners ........ ai ns, ne | 7a i 
Se PS | 8) © 4 Meee... te eae: * | 71/41, | 59/6 | 124d. Tae | Lameashire Couon....£ 70/- | 7OIO,| $44 | 1 
we | vor o 3 | Shortened Bea g is/- | 7906 75/-* | 8-60 | 33/6 = 22/- M¢, Tye | Toouml........ Gt) 30/0'y | 34/00) 471 | 
A le | oe) ee) ee gonne tae | oar 13 7A 3°¢. Nile Bradlord Ci eto, 1910) 219 |... 
Tare, | err | Toth! “ere | amen solicoe Tat Sf | testes $B, | 73se) 2 Liars a | 4b) 6 | thngworth Mora .4/- 13/4, | 13/3: '| 608 | ii, 
2 4 ae " .. } 
BO, 5/7, | Tb) 4ig0 Roan Anssiope....:3/- | 3/9 6/6 9-3Ih) 1%, we | s a i — ° nay ote ae a ‘= 3 
“4/3 -29/- 2,b| 15 a Tanganyika 10/- | 29/6 (32/6 | I1-S4 A vb] Sel iding . oS He 
we ‘sere ws ust De Beers ela. Ret e saalems vas 3 $ : 59/- 4/S'4 | se 5%, b | Courtaulds ..... ci sv | 58/3 322 | 2, 
- e| - Keg. .2/— y 1O"2 } i es ™ A 
$102", $387) 2 | $1 SOc | $1-SOc | internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. $991, $97" 2:74 2 27/- 19/- | 16 b 5 a | jute industries 10/- | 27/ | 2/10", | 7:8 my 
13/t', 10/7", | 5S ¢| 20 6. London Tin....... 4/- | 12/10", 12/9 7 1 | | i ‘ i 
51/6 29/4, | 2 | WW € Rio Tinto.......... 19/~ 38/73 ar $93 2 TRUSTS, LAND 
' ; = = 
ort Pet eee ees oe, ie | as] gel seta tele lee | ae | fe 
| on aT, 4% | a) i& . - bs b. 
: 7 Wireless  5/- 17/3 | 17/3 2%  B 
67/6 47/3 3',0 | $7',b British Petroleum ....£1 | 48/9 | 49/ 72 | 2, | 186 14/3 10 ¢| 10 ¢| Cable& ; 
ra re fs tered tefl ion, 9). 43/3 4a 2 ‘s/ ta/s wel Fol Se Gael / 3/: ss/- hae 
tis. rts Fae ie aos 28 “14, Lite | 4:17 9 3) 1 61/3 «| 48/101) 430!) 62g b | City Lond. Rest Prop. <1 99/6 =| 58/94 340 0 (I 
’ 7 P ; h Tranepor fi 0/6 «(127/6 « | 608 | 3 a? 7%, | 14-080 18-08 Hudson's Bey... 4) 8.) yess; 
fee 1° oe eee ee s/h, 2h | 2 e| 6 BD hand Securties...../~| Be (330 | pet ft 
fe abe ‘és = ove | 4 i ' i 
7 ar eT ’ | } ns 21% 5 a 556 Lond.Caty. Freehid 10/- 31/6 31/3 | 347 | I 
PAPER & NEWSPAPERS | 
15/63, 11/4" 8 b Daily M ~ S/- | 13/- | 13/- 500 | 2 TEA & RUBSER 
We dere? | $5. 12:6 Odhome Pron y iO/- 3t/- 3-868 2 1 45/6 38/9 fata 120 | Cons Ten & Lands lan ae lire | 2 
74/6 56/6 4a 6 b&b W.H Smith &Son'A’ fi 74/- 74/- 3:24** 2, 3/6 /- +7 bo 13 @  jokai (Assam) . ‘ i /- j- 20 t', 
64/3 -54/¥', | 12,¢) «5 @ = Bowater Paper fi 63/9 61/6" 407 | 2%) 18/6 = 13/- 3@ b | Nuwara Eliya... £1) 19/6 1B/= | OTF | 
63/- 53/ . s ‘a it b Albert E. Reed ai 61/3 oso $27 %, 3/4, 2/- KY oe Ss . Grand Cent. invest ye “ ve" % = ie 
6 /9 7 b Spe ft) /- 39/6 5-06 9/\',  T- @ London Asiatic ......2/~ | ‘i ; 
“9 a 8 9 © | Wiggins Teape £1 53/- 53/6 46! 100/-° 81/3 124,@ 37,6 Unied Sua Becong ..41 | 05/- 88/9 wee) ty 
The Economist lndicater THE ACTUARIGS wevessecaney INDEX 
3=I ' Toe 
eae ee ee Price Index Average Yield per cont 
_ pened | Retoameis. a GROUP August 25, | july 26, | August 30, Auguer2S.| july 26, | Auge 30 
{959 1960 ‘960 1959 mo | ioe : 
— eo et Se Le FINANCIAL — CSD 
. » 2 = 4 a 381-7 335 6 8 BE RN | 190-6 205-1 | 246 | 3-98 3-90 3-56 
» 3 375°3 ' (Sept 7) (May 4) } tnvestment trusts .........06+ 174-9 } 208 5 23°5 3-63 3-47 3-24 
Sept. 7 381:7 4:35 INDUSTRIALS — 
— ere Electrical engineering ........ 149-8 155-4 165-0 4% 40 42 
Financia! Times Indices } Engineering ikcidee eee 165-1 174-0 44 42 4n 
21,9 Steel siejee 2 ee 274-7 289-7 6-37 4% 43 
1960 Ord Ord Fined = Consoh | Baresine Greweries | vere | 20 240-1 428 +n 1” 
sere 1a tae rae Cowon and rapon euites | ton | wee | wee | om | se} bee 
4 “* = j 
Sept | 3352 415 e757 5:4 11,800 Weel teutiles 1434 190-6 | 1961 5-84 3-59 5-55 
2 336-8 43 87 60 5.47 12.584 + ae . 3-48 3 0(U«dltsh 
Chemicals. 167-1 231-6 | 249-5 
5 340-2 4-09 76 3% 7e26 | Ou 2-2 14-9 | WB? +9 6-56 +o 
¢| Bey et | Se ee | ce eM ite sscccsctssss.| |. 19-6 | 1S 5-08 547 3-37 
? 338°5 au 7 5:46 | (13.453_ | Al castes combined |... 155-4 79-8 | ia | +e +e 0 
High, 342-9 4). Low, 295-8 (May 9) ‘otal—Capital Goods ........ . 4 | 7 | + : \. 
ey huh I Fis 100 “} 1928— 100. Total—Consumption Goods... 176-7 220-2 2-1 | 46 49 <3 

























** Yields based med dividends: —A 1 Bass, 20%. 8.5.A., 16%. British Oxygen, | Chartere d Bank, 16’ City Contre 18%. Commercial Union, 40% rahe eee 
3% inecveen Lone, 10%. cnn tamed Ia. flowers. 10%. Hawker Siddeley, 10- Hawn o freer, 02.95, Loews’ a! 7% Maruns 
Bank, 13'5°%. Nat. Comm. Bank Scot., 15%. Northern & Employers’, 18',%. Schweppes, W. 14. Smi th & Son, I 128 ss 
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Money and Exchanges 
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TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








g, of 
EXCHANGE 


million 


MONEY RATES 








ae eee 





LONDON CLOSING 


~$4 per cent. 
reflux of notes after holiday 
£38 million to £2,230.6 
§% 23/6/@) ..... 


"we 


Bank rate (from 





i/o eA 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 





* BRITISH 
The United States Prices and Wages......... Aug. 27th External irade ....... eoee Sept. 3rd 
Monthly averages or calendar months except where Manpower and Output.... Aug. 20th industrial Profits ........++ july técth 
: annual rates are shown. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Aug. |3th United States. ......0e00 - This week 





PRICES AND WAGES 














Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock ere 
— rae | All items | Food Clothing Housing Import Export er — 
1947-49 = 100 1948 = 100 $s 
WE carctbeetéxeckene een 50-1 %-5 59-4 47-1 52-5 76:1 30-07 
SN hah Us an eiaadcnneenate 119-2 4-9 123-5 120-3 107-0 127-7 4-26 
 thekeineneedwebens det 1i9-S 89-1 124-6 118-3 107-9 129-2 89-47 
1960, April 120.0 91 1262 119-5 108 9 131-4 88 45 
—. -F 19 7 90.4 126-3 119 7 108 9 131-2 90-11 
june . 19-5 89 0 1265 120-3 108 9 131-3 90-25 
DN tecceevanstaesauen 197 68-9 126 6 120 6 109-1 131-3 ane 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gress Manutactur ng production ' Building Civilian employment! 
! . mesial 
oneal is Durab.e goods Non-durable goods a Unem- 
Seseneiy tore Chemicals | Seasonality anes noe | ome 
oe duction! Total Metal: Vehicles Total Textiles and —— force anata : icons 
— ete. - clothing petroleum} *?¥2 | aeeee 
rate products — ; "seasonally 
$ billion 1957 = 100: seasonally ad:usted $ billion thousands adjusted 
i $5,230 45.750 17-2 
78 68,647 63 96E 6-8 
90 $9.39 65.58! 5-5 
06 68,473 64,267 5-4 
” 69.819 66,159 50 
94 70,667 67,208 49 
87 73 68,579 5-5 
Be 72,706 68,689 54 





TRADE 





















Export o: Us 
merchandine 


All business! 





p Total retail! imports for US consumption Volume of trade 
ersona 























con- ° 
sumption’ 2 a Crude sem. rinished { 
Annual Sales Stocks Saves Stock: Tota amu teammien Total mports Exports 
rates goods 


















| $bilbon. easonaily adiuswed 1948 = 100 















edsbsedantédcteesetsenes 10-© 20-1 3-5 5-58 76 53 
bbebwnees ceeeeedeneneet 54:0 8s-1 16-7 24-0 152 130 
Siuberendecéioseaccenede 6:0 89-4 18-9 24:3 162 127 
1960, February .. aia nal Oecd 323 3” 62.2 914 18-1 24.8 18s 135 
March... F 61-3 92-3 18-2 25:1 1% 180 
5 ae fd ac kos Che 62-6 26 18-9 25:0 179 +s? 
UREN: 61-9 93-2 18s 25:2 180 1S4 

pon bday sbeeseatas 61:9 93.4 18-6* 25:3 — 





Total instalment 







$ billion; 
end o' period 
















23-4 17-2 3-9 0-023 n. &. 3-08 

87-0 98-2 2-8 18390343 3-79 

79-4 110-8 12-4 3-405 4-0 43% 

73-9 113-0 0} 324 | 418 4-45 

75-0 113-6 0-5 3-372 | 4% 4 4% 

74-0 114-8 42 2-641 | 3-9 445 

76-6 114-1 3-0 2-3% 3-0 442 

(‘) 1939 figures are not strictly comparable. (2) End of period. (%) All commercial banks. (4) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended June 1 | 

(5) Bonds due or callable from 10 to 20 years. (*) Revised series from 1958 onwards. (7) Average for first quarter. (*) july, 18° 3. 
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+] Ever Growing with 
its Customers 


Since ie 1873 


~ THE DALICHI BANK.LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan 


——— 










The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 


the United Kingdom branch eeeeeoees 
the British Commonwealth and 


For your infermation 
elsewhere abroad 


“Dai-Ichi” means First in everything in Japanese, so this 
bank is first in establishment and is the first and the 
best banking friend of yours in your trade with Japan. 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


nts deans 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE. ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


You will be assured of the most reliable sources of 
| business information on this country as well as 
satisfactory banking services. 


Overseas facilities 


New York Agency: 37 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 
Chicago Office : 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
London Office : 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE LONDON 















Th 


is alone is not enough 


—SS a. 





Your complete safeguard 
is a ‘MIDLAND’ 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
POLICY 


\Accidents happen even in the most safety-conscious organization 
rotect yourself now; invest ina * MIDLAND’ Policy offering 


@ 10°, Transfer Bonus @ Unique No Claim Bonus 
@ Free Legal Defence 
@ Free Premises Survey and Accident Prevention Service. 


MIDLAND EMPLOYERS 
mutual ASSURANCE tro 
INSURANCE SERVICE AT ITS BEST 


Head Office | London Head Office 


rift 


as SSS Se, 


a 
’ 
‘ 












i! 


il 











Midland Assurance Buikiing. $2. $4 Leadenhall Street, FC 3 
Hagley Road, Birmingham 16 





@ Bran hesin al! principal towns throughout the country 
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and I thought 
“‘What if it were 
my business on fire?...” 








JOHN. 
| PROSPERITY ™ 
| SMITH? 


“The whole place a shambles,” I 
thought, “buildings burnt out, 
stock gone up in smoke. Have I 
got enough cover? When did I last 
look at the insurance?” 


So I did the sensible thing... All of them. 
$ 


I discussed my problems with THE 
LONDON ASSURANCE, Most helpful 
ihey were. We went through the 
Vire Schedule together, making 
sure that the cover for every item 
was in line with today’s values. 
Then they said, ““What about loss 


of profits?” And I said, “Yes, cer- 
tainly I need cover for that too.” 
Result was, 1 ended up with one 
of their Traders Collective policies 
which covers me for fire, loss of 
profits and many other business 
risks as well. 


I sleep a lot sounder at nights since . . . 


I wrote to 


THE LONDON 
rs ASSURANCE 


Very good people to deal with 


sad Cipe 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E. “4 


o.8 2.22 664 FF ££ e:-8 Ss 6. O79 





Address your letter to: 


PERSONAL ADVICE BUREAU (Room 16) 


»» 10 get fuller information about our FIRE and PROFITS 
POLICIES for business (and office) premises, simply 
write and ask for it. If you would also like information 
about Life or Accident Policies, just say so. 


¢ © «4'o £5 ee 8 6 6.2. &'e 82. eS 


*eeee#ee#keesefees#se#* « 


| 





Each one is an av 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with limited liability) 








Over 1,000 Branches in \ 
CANADA, the CARIBBEAN AREA 
and SOUTH AMERICA 


CANADA'S LARGEST BANK 





lis md 

... the other day we put a proposal to our bank 
which called for a decision above branch office 
level. What I didn’t know is that our bank has 
District Head Offices in most areas. Although 

‘ we're far from a big firm they knew all about us 
and everything was fixed up quicklyand smoothly... |. 

our bank’s Martins ~~" 


Martins Bank Limited Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2. 







Main London Branch: 
‘6 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 




















West End Branch: 
2-4 COCKSPUR' STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Offices in NEW YORK and Paris 





Your passport 
to a top market 





We offer complete ‘banking serv ice designed to meet 
your \ndividual business programme with the Far East. 


THE FUJI BANK, LTD. tts. supsn 


189 offices throughout Japan 


Overseas Offices: 


London: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, £.C.2 
New York: 42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
Calcutta: Mookerjee House, 17, Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 
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Thoughtful People 
SAVE Regularly- Intra Bank 2 a 






Authorised capital LL. 30,000,000 
announce that their London Branch 
has moved to larger premises and that 
their new address ts: 

PICCADILLY HOUSE, 


33 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.! 





RANCE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY. 
(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
Pie ond for ‘Savings’ Booklet Ref. R.6 
223-227 REGENT STA=ET, London, W.!. 
Phone REGent 7282 


Branches throughout the Country. 


TEMPE 









The telephone number remains unchanged — 


REG. 6471 /2/3/4 


and also Telegraphic address 
BANKINTRA and TELEX London 25227 


All Banking Transactions 
Correspondents throughout the World 





Secure saving indicates Deposit Banking with 
CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 

Sle "DOE ENR? SSBB 


Paid up Capita! & Surp us £622,131 Group Assets exesed $4,000,000 


SAFETY Depositor’s money is protected by the Com- 
"s and the i 
pang’s capital, by diversity and spread of its 


LIQUIDITY withdrawal is assured 
*. of ‘ 
the Company's pollcy of maintaining 


BARNINGS Interest is half- e on Term 
ee eS ce eee oe 


















JAPAN OFFERS 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 










IN STOCKS, BONDS, 













AND INVESTMENT TRUSTS} 


BONDS STOCKS DEBENTURES 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 






For further inforflotion contact: 


THE DAIWA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


8, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable: FUBILL TOKYO 


New York Office: 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
Tel: BEekman 3-3622/3 


' 
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Bt s&s zz have been retained to advise on the appointment of a 


MARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 


age between 28-35 with several years’ experience ae research projects in the 
marketing field., He should possess a first-class honours degree, Oxford or C ambridge 
preferred ; have a sound knowledge of statistics and have initiated and ‘directed 
projects covering consumer, product, trade and market research with a manufacturing 
y, research organisation or advertising agency. 
i i iti medium size West End advertisi 
of long established ished cheats meainly mainly 
ible to the marketing director and 
— Se. Salary “will ao in the 


hh. Fryer. or 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, Londoa, W.1. 
In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client unless he 


gives permission after a confidential interview at which hie will be given full details 
of the appointment, 


APPOINTMENTS 


Major German Industrial 

Organisation 
requires e 

Highly Qualified Executive 


to take over its General Agency for Great 


. 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANT required \ by THE 

CHARTERHOUSE GROUP LIMITED. Two to three 
eaperience im the 5 

special knowledge jon and 
taxation. Salary Sere according to 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


Ps P.W.P. have a vacancy in the Market Analysis seetion of the Marketing 

REET SURVEY OFFICER \ Department. Duties include recording, and analysis of sales fi tail 

a cere See. pa ; clude recording: and analysis of sales figures, retai 

Diving im the London Head Ome of thei Chemis! and consumer panel reports ; and drawing up recommendations for purchase 

Candidates. aged not over ° Possess } 4 ie . . . 

desrce in Chemistry oF its cauivaicnt, od Rave of retail audit information. The successful applicant will be expected to 

The man wR carry out long tcrm market keep abreast of modern marketing methods and contribute to the solution 
end raw surveys and : ‘ . .) ‘ 

Oe ee ee ee A ran, of marketing problems. He will probably be in the twenties, with a 


statistics or economics background and experience of similar work with a 


STAFF GER 
aes AE SO xeon manufacturer or agency., Please write, giving details of personal history 
Quote Ref.: 94/60 ELC. and salary required, to: 

NEW ZEALAND SOCIETY OF . The Personnel Manager, 
ACCOUNTANTS F. C. Pritchard, Wood & Partners Ltd., : 
‘ RESEARCH AND EDUCATION OFFICER 

To enable the implementation of cle second stage of its 197, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.7. 
administrative eS SS tee the occupation of its 
new premises, the Society of Accountants invite ; 
applications o other. The for the position of research 
and education The has at present a membership 


ot 008 and the new appoiniment will permit 
S eine coacticdtis Gusmuden ta te’ cords tech co cee 





commercial community and Re members in public practice 
industry, commerce and the Service. re 

The yon ay will be required to assume principal 
executive ia associetion with the Society's Council E. D. P. 
ond Ge Deses of Rescen® ond Fitaaions fer ie Seciny’s 
iprotving hao Sah the ecangiane services, SE SS SS SS SE SS SS Ne SS 
cerrving wel i et eacation ummurte ana = The General Electric Company\Limited 
| ech of outcs i ‘obuainar 08 request from is shortly installing a G.E.C.-buit LC.T. 1301 Computer for the domestic use of its group of factories 
tie une . in Coventry 

antrum will be paid. an” 4 

of Soe ee a a ge We ADVANCE PLANNERS 
superenauation i 
expenses up to be paid to 8 ial appticant » | require : COMPUTER SYSTEMS PLANNE 
feuding ovtne or up to £100 in the case of an S RS ‘ 
applicam oversens. j te o nua te « the yl ©. and M. and Computer Sections. The work to be undertaken is chal mary 

Aprtications, should be accompanied by copics only | = 
of references Cale treated in gt a | These are Senior set in appointments and sal rics will be according to qualifications and expericn« 
sega be = tater shen Ccteber INA nest. and should Apply, giving age, experience and education, to 

‘ ! The Staff Manager, Telephone Works, 

7” Education Offic ' 

New oe Aecourntams. G.E.C., Copsewood, Coventry. * 
Rr { . ; LONDON TRADE ASSOCIATION juires young 
THE BCONOMIST IES AOSNCS a LoMsyeD EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION | A stanistictan = ECONOMIST to take ons 
wishes make = tons matt invined STATISTICIANS, EAST AFRICAN STATISTICAL atist: work erred. eee echiroun — 

Resrarth - or chase ensure degree DEPARTMENT aa 3 Salary according eaten 

‘ secoweriy ———e nm 5s . oe ALK good Honours degree ueutty expericnce.—Pilease write. giving full Getatis, to Box 9 
frcave - ony. fn to qnpiitcations — | . not ecasential ones nat mastetes aoe cluded i s M ccarvae wort up 0,2 ome ARCH INTERVIEWERS (depth) 
should the degree course @ ndidate o i time work per interview. Many openings 
""Rewearch.” 22 Ryder $.W.1. ealaics methods = the | a Statistical data. qualified applicant 5 “Langham 2 2094, 
“ apenarenreanenmayeyene ' aperience desirable work in @ government or commercial 
Statistical organisat or aduate research in economic ‘HAS ane he ag for YOUNG MEN in the Suppty 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM | See Pee ae “te tae ae deen | Oe ee =e Department at ts Head Ofce in the 
sm og Span of On contract terms, inclusive salary Chy of Tonson.» is connected with the and 
PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS i : 39 — £1.65. poim of emry determined by experience t - em on a World vesle, 
| iwatuity of 134 per com. of i appointmem is on Appt years of age should Reve @ good 
Aoplicetens invited for as from Septem. ( conti me tax at local rates. Free first | General € Certificate « ot Educetton including English Language 
her i, a of the Departmen of | on leave for officer and family Liberat | and Mathematics. of ee qualifications. Experience of 
Sereneural Feonemics Agricukural Economist home leave on full salary. Government quarters. wie avail- Shipping procedure advantage but mot cssential. Non- 
salary will be wiene, fener. not jews than able, at moderate romal Apply. stating full name arid giving contributory Pension "rund. Luncheon Clud.—Write, giving 
€2.200 = annum. ng ay ef A — one oy oa of qualificatic and experience, to Director of details of age. qualifications and experience. quoting reference 
of Appt which should mie: : 


ee m. Colonial Office London, sw quoting i H Pe A, to Box 6384, «0 Hanway House, Clatt’s Place, 
trem the Registrar i BCD 59/88 /02/A3 EC2; 


. 
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CHIEF ORGANISATION AND METHODS OFFICER 
We eae co-ordinat ny eg ey investigations into a separate Organisation and 


at our 


head to bn its activities. 


Works in the Midlands and we require a departmental 


in organisation and methods: is essential and preference will be given 


delta Gaeta eo 


Salary level will depend on qualifications, experience and ability and we are 
prepared to pay up to £1,500 per annum for the right man. 


Applicati 
Telephones 


we 


= giving full details, should be sent to the Personnel Manager, Ericsson 
Limited, Beeston, Nottingham, quoting reference OM/E. 





SHELL INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


who has specialised in newspaper or magazine articles on economic affairs 


The post is in London and salary will be according to qualifications and cxper er 
Pension Scheme and other benefits. 


Please make application in wrung to — 


Personnel Recruitment W 





GILLETTE 
MARKET RESEARCH 


Vacancies exist for the following Appoiniments io our 
Razors and Blades Division --— 


MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 


Re EAS/| 184 
be 


Initial salary will be according to age and cauperience, Dut 
mot icss than £1,000 per annum. 


FEMALE FIELD FORCE TRAVELLING 
SUPERVISOR 


ed. : B48) 852 
Applicants should be. ably. between the ages of 
go. ana, be prepared 1 wravel tnrouahowt, the” u 
remaining away from 


§an 


£65 
in writing, which will be treated im the 
should give = = ane of age. 
joms and * salary and be addremed to the 
omrolier, Gillette indumrtes Limited. Isteworth. 
Middlesex. quoting the reference on Both lettcr and envelope 


CAREERS IN AUSTRALIA 


International firm of Chartered 


attractive remuncration. 


Initial salary will depend upen caperience 
qualifying but will mot be less than £41,600 


ae with particulars of career to date should 
addressed to Box 1578. 






oer aa STATINTICIane = . = 
at wre ee cree - 
“THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
sO ITALNT OF Pevciaray 
post of Aftapeons 



















A's ee STATISTICIAN required by London office 
Amernan 


Ol Compeny 6 will include 

ouctiee. analysis and interpretation of mcial Data. 

an s should s Previous Of 
Company experience is oa but_ not emecntial. Benefits 
bm tude Se Vouc heme —App.y 
Box No. 3 </e woher Judd. Lid, 47 Gresham Street 


THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN 


STATISTICIAN 


required by the United Kingdom Atomic Faeray Authority 
Group. Springticids Works, Salwkk. Preston. 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


FACUL TY OF ECONOMICS 


are invited 
wn’ Growonnes. 
SALARY SCALE: £A1.675 « 
\uperanmuation oan the FSSU. basis. 
GENERAL CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT 
the may be aprtication 





for appoimment ax LECTURER 
LAGS — £42340. with 





about 
ot 
© le 
fisted im the final te cordnions of 
cong hg A EE 


pase: Slemgeny_ rem ob! 








STATISTICIAN 


BP has a vacarcy for a male Saiitikien © 
the Economics Estimates Branch of its 
Head Office in London The succesful 
candidate for this position will work in a unk 
that is responsible for economic imtelligence 
concerning the ‘feel market and for the 
prediction of the pattern of ail requirements 
throughout che world ; be will be called epon 
to analyse the factors governing the demand 
for ou and energy, and 

experience in business forecasting is 
Applicants should be in their middie qwenues 
and should possess @ good degree in Economics 
with @ genuine interest and ability in Statistics. 


HE SOCsAg, SURVEY DT 


OFFICE 
INFORMAT 


FORMATION. cequirt an. ASSISTANT 
Sepa Tee ces pate aaa 


standard m mathematics of statistics. Salary according to 
experience and qualifications on @ «ale rising to £1 140 - 
Write, giving — and full details, to (£27) 
Ministry of and E rr 


Profesional zecut! 
Atlantic House. Farringdon Street. London. E.C.4 


BUSINESS AND PERSON 
FOR SALE 


Sema FOREMOST Account 
Serial N 77990. Com im 1952 £1,101 
cutesainnd oier compact, Also hand 
Miers to the Secretary. Roche Products Lid., Id Manchester 
Square. London, W.! ss : 
R= WITH A _s — ! at home to 
well in and Watercolours, — Write 4: 
Sascpeeen House. Pokene Read (Dept. 675), London, $.W.1) 
EC a Go BOOKS. “ Goneeet . 
11-12 Clement's Ion vuaae. condor. tavites you 
to submit lists of books on Economics, History and 
Sadie wen ama Gilet eal Geevdedindy Guaeaenh 
It IN COMPORT [same sctoening yest colour 
the tew Zeiss itkomat 
wach sore wih control, — 
specialists, 127 New Bond Sircet, 


Bl: 


F 
er 


th 
fry 
' 


London, W.1. 
= HUMANIST ™ is the journal of Scientific Humeniom 
(monthly Is.. ann. sub. i4s. pp). Send for tree spect- 
men copy. Bertrand Russcil’s “ Fanb of «2 Ratiosalia.” and 
booklet “ Living With Keality.”--B.P.A. ese BE), 40 Drury 
Lane. London. W.C.2 
— accumulate thousands of Back tees of Trade Direc- 


tories and Jouraals from Country. Send for « lit 
Fey Sate as Serbs 
DIRECTORY or JOURNAL Write ; 
buting Co. Ltd. 177 Regent Street. Londen, W.). : 
EDUCATION 


B.SC{ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

sdully preparcs oa (omainabic 
withowt residence), which s those 
vecking cxecutive appointments oF 








for tree and/or advkc, mentioning examination 
sumiects kn which which imterested. to the Secretary (O9/2), = 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Of call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. Londen, E.C.4. 


London. B.C. 
Oversees 514. 


Published by The Economist 
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When she saw this aerosol hair lacquer in the shop 

it needed no pressure to make her buy it. Aerosol 

pressure packs are pushing up sales of a vast range of 

products, from paints to perfumes, from oven cleaners to 

insecticides 

Non-infi ble, non-toxic, and ci ically stable, Have you a product which is 


suitable for aerosol packing, 
Isceon propellents are available in various forms for and could do with a pressure 


. boost? if so, our research 
different purposes. Some of them are:— people will gladly help and 


advise you about propelients 
ISCEON 12 (CCI,F,) all-purpose propelient and packs. 


ISCEON 11 (CCI,F) as a pressure modifier 


ISCEON 114 (CCIF,.CCIF,) for use with foams, etc. RODUCTS OF 
( fevers Quezrive ) 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED, LONDON, wW.?, 





